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Ir sounds paradoxical, but is not so in a bad 
sense, to say—that in every literature of large com- 
pass some authors will be found to rest much of 
the interest which surrounds them on their essen- 
tial non-popularity. They are good for the very 
reason that they are not in conformity to the cur- 
rent taste. They interest because to the world 
they are not interesting. They attract by means 
of their repulsion, Not as though it could sepa- 
rately furnish a reason for loving a book—that the 
majority of men had found it repulsive. Prima 
facie, it must suggest some presumption against a 
book—that it has failed to gain public attention. 
To have roused hostility indeed, to have kindled a 
feud against its own principles or its temper, may 
happen to be a good sign. That argues power. 
Hatred may be promising. The deepest revolu- 
tions of mind sometimes begin in hatred. But sim- 
ply to have left a reader unimpressed—is in itself a 
neutral result, from which the inference is doubtful. 
Yet even that, even simple failure to impress, may 
happen at times to be a result from positive powers 
in a writer, from special originalities, such as rarcly 
reflect themselves in the mirror of the ordinary un- 
derstanding. It seems little to be perceived—how 
much the great scriptural* idea of the worldly and 
the unworldly is found to emerge in literature as 
well as in life. In reality the very same combina- 
tions of moral qualities, infinitely varied, which 
compose the harsh physiognomy of what we call 
worldliness in the living groups of life, must una- 
voidably present themselves in books. A library 
divides into sections of worldly and unworldly, even 
as a crowd of men divides into that same majority 
and minority. ‘The world has an instinct for rec- 
ognizing its own ; and recoils from certain qualities 
when exemplified in books, with the same disgust 
or defective sympathy as would have governed it in 
real life. From qualities for instance of childlike 
simplicity, of shy profundity, or of inspired self- 
communion, the world does and must turn away 
its face towards grosser, bolder, more determined, 
or more intelligible expressions of character and 
intellect ;—and not otherwise in literature, nor at 
- less in literature, than it does in the realities of 
ife. 


Charles Lamb, if any ever was, is amongst the 


* “Scriptural” we call it, because this element of 
thought, so indispensable to a profound philosophy of 
morals, is not simply more u in Scripture than else- 
where, but is so exclusively significant or intelligible 
amidst the correlative ideas of Scripture, as to he abso- 
lutely insusceptible of translation into classical Greek or 
classical Latin. It is disgraceful that more reflection 
has not been dizected to the vast causes and consequences 
of so pregnant a truth. 
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class here contemplated ; he, if any ever has, ranks 
amongst writers whose works are destined to be 
forever unpopular, and yet forever interesting ; in- 
teresting, moreover, by means of those very quali- 
ties which guarantee their non-popularity. The 
same qualities which will be found forbidding to 
the worldly and the thoughtless, which will be 
found insipid to many even amongst robust and 
powerful minds, are exactly those which will con- 
tinue to command a select audience in every gener- 
ation. The prose essays, under the signature of 
Elia, form the most delightful section amongst 
Lamb's works. They traverse a peculiar field of 
observation, sequestered from general interest ; and 
they are composed in a spirit too delicate and unob- 
trusive to catch the ear of the noisy crowd, clamor- 
ing for strong sensations. But this retiring delicacy 
itself, the pensiveness chequered by gleams of the 
fanciful, and the humor that is touched with cross- 
lights of pathos, together with the picturesque 
quaintness of the objects casually described, whether 
men, or things, or usages, and, in the rear of all 
this, the constant recurrence to ancient recollentions 
and to decaying forms of household life, as things 
retiring before the tumult of new and revolutionary 
generations ;—these traits in combination communi- 
cate to the papers a grace and strength of original- 
ity which nothing in any literature approaches, 
whether for degree or kind of excellence, except 
the most felicitous papers of Addison, such as those 
on Sir Roger de Coverly, and some others in the 
same vein of composition. They resemble Addi- 
son’s papers also in the diction, which is natural 
and idiomatic, even to carelessness. They are 
equally faithful to the truth of nature ; and in this 
only they differ remarkably—that the sketches of 
Flia reflect the stamp and impress of the writer's 
own character, whereas in all those of Addison the 
personal peculiarities of the delineator (though 
known to the reader from the beginning through 
the account of the club) are nearly quiescent. Now 
and then they are recalled into a momentary notice, 
but they do not act, or at all modify his pictures of 
Sir Roger or Will Wimble. They are slightly 
and amiably eecentrie ; but the Spectator himself, 
in deseribing them, takes the station of an ordinary 
observer. 

Everywhere, indeed, in the writings of Lamb, 
and not merely in his Elia, the character of the 
writer coéperates in an under current to the effect 
of the thing written. To understand in the fullest 
sense either the gayety or the tenderness of a par- 
ticular passage, you must have some insight into 
the peculiar bias of the writer's mind—whether 
native and original, or impressed gradually by the 
accidents of situation; whether simply developed 
out of predispositions by the action of life, or vio- 
lently scorched into the constitution by some fierce 
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fever of calamity. There is in modern literature a 
whole «lass of writers, though not a large one, 
standing within the same category ; some marked 
_ originality of character in the writer become a coef- 
ficient with what he says to a common result ; you 
must sympathize with this personality in the author 
before you can appreciate the most significant parts 
of his views. In most books the writer figures as 
a mere abstraction, without sex or age or local sta- 
tion, whom the reader banishes from his thoughts. 
What is written seems to proceed from a blank in- 
tellect, not from a man clothed with fleshly peculi- 
arities and differences. These peculiarities and 
differences neither do, nor (generally speaking) 
could intermingle with the texture of the thoughts 
so as to modify their force or their djrection. In 
such books, and they form the vast majority, there 
is nothing to be found or to be looked for beyond 
the direct objective. (Sit venia verbo!) But, ina 
small section of books, the objective in the thought 
becomes confluent with the subjective in the thinker 
—the two forces unite for a joint product ; and fully 
to enjoy that product, or fully to apprehend either 
element, both must be known. It is singular, and 
worth inquiring into, for the reason that the Greek 
and Roman literature had no such books. Timon 
of Athens, or Diogenes, one may conceive quali- 
fied for this mode of authorship, had journalism ex- 
isted to rouse them in those days; their ‘ articles’’ 
would no doubt have been fearfully caustic. But, 
as they failed to produce anything, and Lucian in 
an after age is scarcely characteristic enough for 


the purpose, perhaps we may pronounce Rabelais 
and Montaigne the earliest of writers in the class 


described. In the century following theirs, came 
Sir Thomas Brown, and immediately after him La 

‘ontaine. Then came Swift, Sterne, with others 
less distinguished , in Germany, Hippel, the friend 
of Kant, Harmann, the obscure, and the greatest of 
the whole body—John Paul Fr. Richter. In him, 
from the strength and determinateness of his nature 
as well as from the great extent of his writings, 
the philosophy of this interaction between the au- 
thor as a human agency and his theme as an intel- 
lectual reagency, might best be studied. From him 
might be derived the largest number of cases illus- 
trating boldly this absorption of the universal into 
the concrete—of the pure intellect into the human 
nature of the author. But nowhere could illustra- 
tions be found more interesting—shy, delicate, 
evanescent—shy as lightning, delicate and evanes- 
cent as the colored pencillings on a frosty night 
from the northern lights, than in the better parts of 
Lamb. 

To appreciate Lamb, therefore, it is requisite 
that his character and temperament should be under- 
stood in their coyest and most wayward features. 
A capital defect it would be if these could not be 
gathered silently from Lamb's works themselves. 
It would be a fatal mode of dependency upon an 
alien and separable accident if they needed an ex- 
ternal commentary. But they do not. The syl- 
lables lurk up and down the writings of Lamb 
which decipher his eccentric nature. His charac- 
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ter lies there dispersed in anagram; and to any 
attentive reader the regathering and restoration of 
the total word from its scattered parts is inevitable 
without an effort. Still it is always a satisfaction 
in knowing a result, to know also its why and 
how; and in so far as every character is likely to 
be modified by the particular experience, sad or 
joyous, through which the life has travelled, it is 
a good contribution towards the knowledge of that 
resulting character as a whole to have a sketch of 
that particular experience. What trials did it im- 
pose? What energies did it task? What temp- 
tations did it unfold? These calls upon the moral 
powers, which in music so stormy, many a life is 
doomed to hear, how were they faced? The 
character in a capital degree moulds oftentimes the 
life, but the life always in a subordinate degree 
moulds the character. And the character being 
in this case of Lamb so much of a key to the 
writings, it becomes important that the life should 
be traced, however briefly, as a key to the character. 

That is one reason for detaining the reader with 
some slight record of Lamb’s career. Such a 
record by preference and of right belongs to a case 
where the intellectual display, which is the sole 
ground of any public interest at all in the man, 
has been intensely modified by the humanities and 
moral personalities distinguishing the subject. We 
read a Physiology, and need no information as to 
the life and conversation of its author; a medita- 
tive poem becomes far better understood by the 
light of such information; but a work of genial 
and at the same time eccentric sentiment, wander- 
ing upon untrodden paths, is barely intelligible 
without it. There is a good reason for arresting 
judgment on the writer, that the court may receive 
evidence on the life of the man. But there is 
another reason, and, in any other place, a better; 
which reason lies in the extraordinary value of the 
life considered separately for itself. Logically, it 
is not allowable to say that here ; and, considering 
the principal purpose of this paper, any possible 
independent value of the life must rank as a better 
reason for reporting it. Since, in a case where 
the original object is professedly to estimate the 
writings of a man, whatever promises to further 
that object must, merely by that tendency, have, in 
relation to that place, a momentary advantage 
which it would lose if valued upon a more abstract 
scale. Liberated from this casual office of throw- 
ing light upon a book—raised to its grander sta- 
tion of a solemn deposition to the moral capacities 
of man in conflict with calamity—viewed as a re- 
turn made into the chanceries of heaven—upon as 
issue directed from that court to try the amount 
of power lodged in a poor desolate pair of humaa 
creatures for facing the very anarchy of storms— 
this obscure life of the two Lambs, brother and 
sister, (for the two lives were one life,) rises inte 
a grandeur that is not paralleled once in a gen- 
eration. 

Rich, indeed, in moral instruction was the life 
of Charles Lamb ; and perhaps in one chief result 
it offers to the thoughtful observer a lesson of con- 
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solation that is awful, and of hope that ought to! sient and capricious master. The terms on which 


be immortal, viz., in the record which it furnishes, 
that by meekness of submission, and by earnest 
conflict with evil, in the spirit of cheerfulness, it is 
possible ultimately to disarm or to biunt the very 
heaviest of curses—even the curse of lunacy. 
Had it been whispered, in hours of infancy, to 
Lamb, by the angel who stood by his cradle— 
‘Thou, and the sister that walks by ten years be- 
fore thee, shall be through life, each to each, the 
solitary fountain of comfort; and except it be 
from this fountain of mutual love, except it be as 
brother and sister, ye shall not taste the cup of 
peace on earth !’’—here, if there was sorrow in 
reversion, there was also consolation. 

But what funeral swamps would have instantly 
engulfed this consolation had some meddling fiend 
prolonged the revelation, and, holding up the cur- 
tain from the sad future a little longer, had said 
scornfully—** Peace on earth! Peace for you two, 
Charles and Mary Lamb! What peace is possi- 
ble under the curse which even now is gathering 
against your heads* Is there peace on earth for 
the lunatic—peace for the parenticide—peace for 
the girl that, without warning, and without time 
granted for a penitential ery to heaven, sends her 
mother to the last audit?’?’ And then, without 
treachery, speaking bare truth, this prophet of woe 
might have added—*‘ Thou also, thyself, Charles 
Lamb, thou in thy proper person, shalt enter the 
skirts of this dreadful hailstorm; even thou shalt 
taste the secrets of lunacy, and enter as a captive 
its house of bondage ; whilst over thy sister the 
accursed scorpion shall hang suspended through 
life, like Death hanging over the beds of hospitals, 
striking at times, but more often threatening to 
strike ; or withdrawing its instant menaces only to 
lay bare her mind more bitterly to the persecutions 
of a haunted memory!’’ Considering the nature 
of the calamity, in the first place ; considering, in 
the second place, its life-long duration ; and, in 
the last place, considering the quality of the resis- 
tance by which it was met, and under what cir- 
cumstances of humble resources in money or 
friends—we have come to the deliberate judgment, 
that the whole range of history scarcely presents a 
more affecting spectacle of perpetual sorrow, hu- 
miliation, or conflict, and that was supported to the 
end, (that is, through forty years,) with more res- 
ignation, or with more absolute victory. 

Charles Lamb was born in February of the 
vear 1775. His immediate descent was humble ; 
for his father, though on one particular occasion 
civilly described as a “ scrivener,’’ was in reality a 
domestic servant to'Mr. Salt—a bencher (and 
therefore a barrister of some standing) in the Inner 
Temple. John Lamb the father belonged by birth 
to Lincoln ; from which city, being transferred to 
Tondon whilst yet a boy, he entered the service 
of Mr. Salt without delay; and apparently from 
this period throughout his life continued in this 
good man’s household to support the honorable re- 
lation of a Roman client to his patronus—much 
more than that of a mercenary servant to a tran- 


he seems to live with the family of the Lambs, 
argue a kindness and a liberality of nature on both 
sides. John Lamb recommended himself as an 
attendant by the versatility of his accomplish- 
ments; and Mr. Salt, being a widower without 
children, which means in effect an old bachelor, 
naturally valued that encyclopedic range of dex- 
terity which made his house independent of exter- 
nal aid for every mode of service. To kill one’s 
own mutton is but an operose way of arriving at a 
dinner, and often a more costly way ; whereas to 
combine one’s own carpenter, locksmith, hair- 
dresser, groom, &c., all in one man’s person—to 
have a Robinson Crusoe, up to all emergencies of 
life, always in waiting, is a luxury of the highest 
class for one who values his ease. 

A consultation is held more freely with a man 
familiar to one’s eye, and more profitably with a 
man aware of one's peculiar habits. And another 
advantage from such an arrangement is—that one 
gets any little alteration or repair executed on the 
spot. To hear is to obey, and by an inversion of 
Pope's rule— 


One always is, and never Zo be, blest. 


People of one sole accomplishment, like the 
homo unius libri, are usually within that narrow 
circle disagreeably perfect, and therefore apt to be 
arrogant. People who can do all things, usually 
do every one of them ill; and living in a constant 
effort to deny this too palpable fact, they become 
irritably vain. But Mr. Lamb the elder seems to 
have been bent on perfection. He did all things ; 
he did them all well; and yet was neither gloomi- 
ly arrogant, nor testily vain. And being conscious 
apparently that all mechanic excellencies tend to 
illiberal results, unless counteracted by perpetual 
sacrifices to the muses—he went so far as to cul- 
tivate poetry; he even printed his poems, and 
were we possessed of a copy, (which we are not, 
nor probably is the Vatican,) it would give us 
pleasure at this point to digress for a moment, and 
to cut them up, purely on considerations of respect 
to the author’s memory. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that they did not really merit castigation ; 
and we should best show the sincerity of our re- 
spect for Mr. Lamb, senior, in all those cases 
where we could conscientiously profess respect by 
an unlimited application of the knout in the cases 
where we could not. . 

The whole family of the Lambs seem to have won 
from Mr. Salt the consideration which is granted 
to humble friends; and from acquaintances nearer 
to their own standing, to have won a tenderness 
of esteem such as is granted to decayed gentry. 
Yet, naturally, the social rank of the parents, as 
people still living, must have operated disadvanta- 
geously for the children. It is hard, even for the 


practised philosopher, to distinguish aristocratic 
graces of manner, and capacities of delicate feel- 
iing, in people whose very hearth and dress bear 
witness to the servile humility of their station. 
Yet such distinctions, as wild gifts of nature, 
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timidly and half-unconsciously asserted themselves 
in the unpretending Lambs. Already in their 
favor there existed a silent privilege analogous to 
the famous one of Lord Kinsale. He, by special 
grant from the crown, is allowed, when standing 
before the king, to forget that he is not himself a 
king ; the bearer of that peerage, through all 
generations, has the privilege of wearing his hat 
in the royal presence. By a general though tacit 
concession of the same nature, the rising genera- 
tion of the Lambs, John and Charles, the two 
sons, and Mary Lamb, the only daughter, were 
permitted to forget that their grandmother had 
been a housekeeper for sixty years, and that their 
father had worn a livery. Charles Lamb, individ- 
ually, was so entirely humble, and so careless of 
social distinctions, that he has taken pleasure in 
recurring to these very facts in the family-records 
amongst the most genial of his Elia recollections. 
He only continued to remember, without shame, 
and with a peculiar tenderness, these badges of 
plebeian rank, when everybody else, amongst the 
few survivors that could have known of their 
existence, had long dismissed them from their 
thoughts, 

Probably through Mr. Salt’s interest, Charles 
Lamb, in the autumn of 1782, when he wanted 
something more than four months of completing 


his eighth year, received a presentation to the | 


magnificent school of Christ's Hospital. The late 
Dr. Arnold, when contrasting the school of his 
own boyish experience, Winchester, with Rugby, 
the school confided to his management, found 
nothing so much to regret in the circumstances 
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capital the most colossal and tumultuous upon 
earth. 

Here Lamb remained until his fifteenth year, 
which year threw him on the world, and brought 
him alongside the golden dawn of the French 
revolution. Here he learned a little elementary 
Greek, and of Latin more than a little; for the 
Latin notes to Mr. Cary (of Dante celebrity) 
though brief, are sufficient to reveal a true sense 
of what is graceful and idiomatic in Latinity. 
We say this, who have studied that subject more 
than most men. It is not that Lamb would have 
found it an easy task to compose a long paper in 
Latin—nobody can find it easy to do what he has 
no motive for habitually practising ; but a single 
sentence of Latin, wearing the secret countersign 
of the ‘‘ sweet Roman hand,” ascertains sufficiently 
that, in reading Latin classics, a man feels and 
comprehends their peculiar force or beauty. That 
is enough. It is requisite to a man’s expansion 
of mind that he should make acquaintance with a 
literature so radically differing from all modern 
literatures as is the Latin. It is not requisite 
that he should practise Latin composition. Here, 
therefore, Lamb obtained in sufficient perfection 
one priceless accomplishment, which even singly 
throws a graceful air of liberality over all the rest 
,of a man’s attainments having rarely any pecu- 
niary value, it challenges the more attention to its 
intellectual value. Here also Lamb commenced 
the friendships of his life; and, of all which he 
formed, he lost none. Here it was, as the con- 
summation and crown of his advantages from the 
time-honored hospital, that he came to know 





of the latter as its forlorn condition with respect to 
historical traditions. Wherever these were want- 
ing, and supposing the school of sufficient magni- 
tude, it oceurred to Dr. Arnold that something 
of a compensatory effect for impressing the imag- 
ination might be obtained by conneeting the school 
with the nation through the link of annual prizes 
issuing from the exchequer. An official basis 
of national patronage might prove a substitute for 
an antiquarian or ancestral basis. Happily for 
the great educational foundations of London, none 
of them is in the naked condition of Rugby. 


Westminster, St. Paul's, Merchant Tailors’, the | 


Charter-House, &c., are all crowned with histori- 
eal recollections; and Christ's Hospital, besides 
the original honors of its foundation, so fitted to a 
consecrated place in a youthful imagination—an 
asylum for boy-students, provided by a boy-king— 
. innocent, religious, prematurely wise, and prema- 
turely called away from earth—has also a mode 
of perpetual connection with the state. It enjoys, 
therefore, both of Dr. Arnold's advantages. In- 
deed, all the great foundation-schools of London, 
bearing in their very codes of organization the 
impress of a double function—viz., the conserva- 
tion of sound learning and of pure religion—wear 
something of a monastic or cluisteral character in 
their aspect and usages, which is peculiarly impres- 
sive, and even pathetic, amidst the uproars of a 





** Poor S. T. C.”* tov Gavuacwraror, 

| Until 1796, it is probable that he lost sight of 
| Coleridge, who was then occupied with Cambridge 
|—having been transferred thither as a ‘* Grecian’’ 
‘from the house of Christ Church. That year, 
, 1796, was a year of change and fearful calamity 
\for Charles Lamb. On that year revolved the 
| wheels of his after-life. During the three years 
succeeding to his school-days, he had held a clerk- 
| ship in the South Sea House. In 1795, he was 
transferred to the India House. As a junior clerk 
he could not receive more than a slender salary ; 
but even this was important to the support of his 
parents and sister. They lived together in lodg- 
ings near Holborn; and in the spring of 1796, 
Miss Lamb, (having previously shown signs of 
lunacy at intervals,) in a sudden paroxysm of her 
disease, seized a knife from the dinner table, and 
stabbed her mother, who died upon the spot. A 
coroner's inquest easily ascertained the nature of a 
case which was transparent in al! its circumstances, 
and never for a moment indecisive as regarded the 
medical symptoms. The poor young lady was 
transferred to the establishment for lunatics at 


* The affecting expression by which Coleridge indi- 
cates himself in the few lines written during his last 
illness for an aes upon his grave ; lines ill con- 
structed in point of diction and compression, but other- 
wise speaking from the depths of his heart. 












Hoxton ; she soon recovered, we believe ; but her 
relapses were as sudden as her recoveries, and she 
continued through life to revisit, for periods of un- 
certain seclusion, this house of woe. This calam- 
ity of his fireside, followed soon after by the death 
of his father, who had for some time been in a state 
of imbecility, determined the future destiny of 
Lamb. Apprehending, with the perfect grief of 
perfect love, that his sister's fate was sealed for 
life—viewing her as his own greatest benefactress, 
which she really had been through her advantage 
by ten years of age—yielding with impassioned 
readiness to the depth of his fraternal affection, 
what at any rate he would have yielded to the 
sanctities of duty as interpreted by his own con- 
science—he resolved forever to resign al] thoughts 
of marriage with a young lady whom he loved, 
forever to abandon all ambitious prospects that 
might have tempted him into uncertainties, hum- 
bly to content himself with the certainties of his 


Indian clerkship, to dedicate himself fur the future | might as well never have existed. 
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gies. And yet, perhaps not. Perhaps the col- 
lective wisdom of Europe could not have devised 
for Lamb a more favorable condition of toil thar 
this very India House clerkship. His works (his 
Leadenhall street works) were certainly not read ; 
popular they could not be, for they were not read 
by anybody ; but then, to balance ¢hat, they were 
not reviewed. His folios were of that order, 
which (in Cowper's words) ‘‘ not even critics crit- 
icize.”’ Is that nothing? Is it no happiness to 
escape the hands of scoundrel reviewers? Many 
of us escape being read; the worshipful reviewer 
does not find time to read a line of us; but we do 
not for that reason escape being criticized, ‘* shown 
up,’’ and martyred. The list of errata again, com- 
mitted by Lamb, was probably of a magnitude to 
alarm any possible compositor; and yet these 
errata will never be known to mankind. They 
are dead and buried. They have been cut off pre- 
maturely ; and for any effect upon their generation, 
Then the re- 


to the eare of his desolate and prostrate sister, and | turns, in a pecuniary sens®, from these folios— 
to leave the rest to God. These sacrifices he made | how important were ¢hey! It is not common, cer- 


in no hurry or tumult, but deliberately, and in re- 
ligious tranquillity. There sacrifices were accepted 


| 


tainly, to write folios; but neither is it common to 
draw a steady income of from 3002. to 400/. per 


in heaven—and even on this earth they had their | annum from volumes of any size. This will be 
reward. She for whom he gave up all, in turn | admitted; but would it not have been better to 


gave up all for him. 
comfort. Many times she returned to the lunatic 
establishment, but many times she was restored to 
illuminate the household hearth for him; and of 
the happiness which for forty years and more he 
had, no hour seemed true that was not derived 
from her. Henceforwards, therefure, until he was 
emancipated by the noble generosity of the East 
India Directors, Lamb’s time, for nine-and-twenty 
years, was given to the India House. 

“*O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint,”’ is 
applicable to more people than “‘ agricole.”’ Clerks 
of the India House are as blind to their own ad- 
vantages as the blindest of ploughmen. Lamb 
was summoned, it is true, through the larger and 
more genial section of his life, to the drudgery 
of a copying clerk—making confidential entries 
into mighty folios, on the subject of calicoes and 
muslins. By this means, whether he would or 
not, he became gradually the author of a great 
** serial’? work, in a frightful number of volumes, 
on as dry a department of literature as the children 
of the great desert could have suggested. No- 
body, he must have felt, was ever likely to study 
this great work of his, not even Dr. Dryasdust. 
He had written in vain, which is not pleasant to 
know. There would be no second edition called 
for by a discerning public in Leadenhall street ; 
not a chance of that. And consequently the opera 
omnia of Lamb, drawn up in a hideous battalion, 
at the cost of labor so enormous, would be known 
only to certain families of spiders in one generation, 
and of rats in the next. Such a labor of Sysyphus 
—the rolling up a ponderous stone to the summit 
of a hill only that it might roll back again by the 
gravitation of its own dulness, seems a bad em- 
ployment for & man of genius in his meridian ener- 


She devoted herself to his | draw the income without the toil? 





Doubtless it 
would always be more agreeable to have the rose 
without the thorn. But in the case before us, 
taken with all its circumstances, we deny that the 
toil is truly typified as a thorn ;—so far from being 
a thorn in Lamb’s daily life, on the contrary, it 
was a second rose engrafted upon the original rose 
of the income, that he had to earn it by a moderate 
but continued exertion. Holidays, in a national 
establishment so great as the India House, and in 
our too fervid period, naturally could not be fre- 
quent ; yet all great English corporations are gra- 
cious masters, and indulgences of this nature could 
be obtained on a special application. Not to count 
upon these accidents of favor, we find that the 
regular toil of those in Lamb’s situation began at 
ten in the morning and ended as the clock struck 
four in the afternoon, Six hours composed the 
daily contribution of labor, that is precisely one 
fourth part of the total day. Only that, as Sun- 
day was exempted, the rigorous expression of the 
quota was one fourth of six sevenths, which makes 
six twenty eighths and not six twenty fourths of 
the total time. Less toil than this would hardly 
have availed to deepen the sense of value in that 
large part of the time still remaining disposable. 
Had there been any resumption whatever of labor 
in the evening, though but for half an hour, that 
one encroachment upon the broad continuous area 
of the eighteen free hours would have killed the 
tranquillity of the whole day, by sowing it (so to 
speak) with intermitting anxieties—anxieties that, 
like tides, would still be rising ‘and falling. 
Whereas now, at the early hour of four, when 
day-light is yet lingering in the air, even at the 
dead of winter, in the latitude of London, and 
when the enjoying section of the day is barely 
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commencing—everything is left which a man!to travel a little into exaggeration, but substan 


would care to retain. A mere dilettante or ama- 
teur student, having no mercenary interest con- 
cerned, would, upon a refinement of luxury— 
would, upon choice, give up so much time to 
study, were it only to sharpen the value of what 
remained for pleasure. And thus the only differ- 
ence between the scheme of the India House dis- 
wibuting his time for Lamb, and the scheme of a 
wise voluptuary distributing his time for himself, 
lay, not in the amount of time deducted from en- 
joyment, but in the particular mode of appropriat- 
ing that deduction. An intellectual appropriation 
of the time, though casually fatiguing, must have 
pleasures of its own ; pleasures denied to a task 
so mechanic and so monotonous as that of reiter- 
ating endless records of sales or consignments not 
essentially varying from each other. True; it is 
pleasanter to pursue an intellectual study than to 
make entries in a ledger. But even an intellec- 
tual toil is toil ; few people can support it for more 
than six hours in a day. And the only question, 
therefore, after all, is, at what period of the day 
a man would prefer taking this pleasure of study. 
Now, upon that point, as regards the case of 
Lamb, there is no opening for doubt. He, amongst 
his Popular Fallacies, admirably illustrates the ne- 
eessity of evening and artificial lights to the pros- 
perity of studies. After exposing, with the per- 
fection of fun, the savage unsociality of those elder 
ancestors who lived (if life it was) before lamp-light 
was invented, showing. that ** jokes came in with 
candles,”’ since ‘* what repartees cou/d have passed”’ 
when people were ‘ grumbling at one another in 
the dark,’ and “* when you must have felt about for 
a smile, and handled a neighbor's cheek to be sure 
that he understood it?’ He goes on to say, 
“this accounts for the seriousness of the elder 
poetry,’’ viz., because they had no candle-light. 
Even eating he objects to as a very imperfect thing 
in the dark; you are not convinced that a dish 
tastes as it should do by the promise of its name, 
if you dine in the twilight without candles. See- 
ing is believing. ‘* The senses absolutely give 
and take reciprocally.” The sight guarantees the 
taste. For instance, ‘Can you tell pork from 
veal in the dark, or distinguish Sherries from pure 
Malaga’ To all enjoyments whatsoever candles 
are indispensable as an adjunct ; but, as to reading, 
* there is,”’ says Lamb, “absolutely no such thing 
bat by a candle. We have tried the affectation of 
a book at noon-day in gardens, but it was labor 
thrown away. It is a mockery, all that is reported 
of the influential Phebus. No true poem ever 
owed its birth to the sun’s light. The mild inter- 
nal light, that reveals the fine shapings of poetry, 
like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the 
sunshine. Milton’s morning hymn in Paradise, 
we would hold a good wager, was penned at mid- 
night; and Taylor’s rich description of a sunrise 
smells decidedly of the taper.’’ This view of 
evening and candle-light as involved in literature 
may seem no more than a pleasant extravaganza ; 
and no doubt it is in the nature of such gayeties 





tially it is certain that Lamb’s feelings pointed 
habitually in the direction here indicated. His 
literary studies, whether taking the color of tasks 
or diversions, courted the aid of evening, which, 
by means of physical weariness, produces a more 
luxurious state of repose than belong to the labor- 
hours of day, and courted the aid of lamp-light, 
which, as Lord Bacon remarked, gives a gorgeous- 
ness to human pomps and pleasures, such as would 
be vainly sought from the homeliness of day-light. 
The hours, therefore, which were withdrawn from 
his own control by the India House, happened to 
be exactly that part of the day which Lamb least 
valued and could least have turned to account. 
The account given of Lamb’s friends, of those 


whom he endeavored to love, because he admired _ 


them, or to esteem intellectually because he loved 
them personally, is too much colored for general 
acquiescence by Sergeant Talfourd’s own early 
prepossessions. It is natural that an intellectual 
man like the Sergeant, personally made known in 
youth to people whom from childhood he had re- 
garded as powers in the ideal world, and in some 
instances as representing the eternities of human 
speculation, since their names had perhaps dawned 
upon his mind in concurrence with the very ear- 
liest suggestion of topics which they had treated, 
should overrate their intrinsic grandeur. Hazlitt 
accordingly is styled ‘‘ the great thinker.”’ But 
had he been such potentially, there was an abso- 
lute bar to his achievement of that station in act 
and consummation. No man can be a great 
thinker in our days upon large and elaborate ques- 
tions without being also a great student. To 
think profoundly, it is indispensable that a man 
should have read down to his own starting point, 
and have read as a collating student to the par- 
ticular stage at which he himself takes up the 
subject. At this moment, for instance, how could 
geology be treated otherwise than childishly by 
one who should rely upon the encyclopedias of 
1800? or comparative physiology by the most in- 
genious of men unacquainted with Marshal Hall, 
and with the apocalyptic glimpses of seerets un- 
folding under the hands of Professor Owen? In 
such, a condition of undisciplined thinking, the 
ablest man thinks to no purpose. He lingers upon 
parts of the inquiry that have lost the importance 
which once they had, under imperfect charts of 
the subject; he wastes his strength upon prob- 
lems that have become obsolete ; he loses his way 
in paths that are not in the line of direction upon 
which the improved speculation is moving ; or he 
gives narrow conjectural solutions of difficulties 
that have long since received sure and comprehen- 
sive ones. It is as if a man should in these days 
attempt to colonize, and yet, through inertia or 
through ignorance, should leave behind him all 
modern resources of chemistry, of chemical agri- 
culture, or of steam-power. Hazlitt had read 
nothing. Unaequainted with Grecian philosophy, 
with Scholastic philosophy, and with the recom- 
position of these philosophies in the looms of Ger- 
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many, during the last sixty and odd years, trust- 
ing merely to the uvrestrained instincts of keen 
mother-wit—whence should Hazlitt have had the 
materials for great thinking! It is through the 
collation of many abortive voyages to Polar re- 
gious that a man gaius his first chance of entering 
the Polar basin, or of running ahead on the true 
line of approach to it. ‘The very reason for Haz- 
litt’s defect in eloqueuce as a lecturer, is sufficient 
also as a reason why he could not have been a 
comprehensive thinker. ‘* He was not eloquent,” 
says the Sergeant, ‘‘in the true sense of the 
term.’’ But why? Because it seems ** his thoughts 
were too weighty to be moved along by the shal- 
low stream of feeling which an evening’s excite- 
ment can rouse ;’"—an explanation which leaves 


us in doubt whether Hazlitt forfeited his chance | 


of eloquence by accommodating himself to this 
evening's excitement, or by gloomily resisting it. 
Our own explanation is different. Hazlitt was not 
eloquent, because he was discontinuous. No man 
can be eloquent whose thoughts are abrupt, insu- 
lated, capricious, and (to borrow an impressive 
word trom Coleridge) non-sequacious. Eloquence 
resides not in separate or fractional ideas, but in 
the relations of manifold ideas, and in the mode of 
their evolution from each other. It is not indeed 
enough that the ideas should be many, and their 
relations coherent; the main condition lies in the 
key of the evolution, in the daw of the succession. 
The elements are nothing without the atmosphere 
that moulds, and the dynamic forces that combine. 
Now Hazlitt’s brilliancy is seen chiefly in sepa- 
rate splinterings of phrase or image, which throw 
upon the eye a vitreous scintillation for a moment, 
but spread no deep suffusions of color, and distrib- 
ute no masses of mighty shadow. A flash, a soli- 
tary flash, and all is gone. Rhetoric, according 
to its quality, stands in many degrees of relation 
to the permanencies of truth ; and all rhetoric, 
like all flesh, is partly unreal, and the glory of 
both is fleeting. Even the mighty rhetoric of Sir 
Thomas Brown, or Jeremy Taylor, to whom only 
it has been granted to open the trumpet-stop on 
that great organ of passion, oftentimes leaves be- 
hind it the sense of sadness which belongs to 
beautiful apparitions starting out of darkness upon 
the morbid eye only to be reclaimed by darkness 
in the instant of their birth, or which belongs to 
pageantries in the clouds. But if all rhetoric is 
a mode of pyrotechny, and all pyrotechnics are by 
necessity fugacious, yet even in these frail pomps 
there are many degrees of frailty. Some fire- 
works require an hour's duration for the expansion 
of their glory ; others, as if formed from fulmi- 
nating powder, expire in the very act of birth. 
Precisely on that scale of duration and of power 
stand the glitterings of rhetoric that are not 
worked into the texture, but washed on from the 
outside. Hazlitt’s thoughts were of the same 
fractured and discontinuous order as his illustrative 
images—seldom or never self-diffusive ; and that 
is a sufficient argument that he had never culti- 
vated philosophic thinking. 
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Not, however, to conceal any part of the truth, 
we are bound to acknowledge that Lamb thought 
otherwise on this point, manifesting what seemed 
to us an extravagant admiration of Hazlitt, and 
perhaps even in part for that very glitter which 
we are denouncing—at least he did so in a con- 
versation with ourselves. But, on the other hand, 
as this conversation travelled a little into the tone 
of a disputation, and our frost on this point might 
seem to justify some undue fervor by way of bal- 
ance, it is very possible that Lamb did not speak 
his absolute and most dispassionate judgment. 
And yet again, if he did, may we, with all rever- 
ence for Lamb’s exquisite genius, have permis- 
sion to say—that his own constitution of intellect 
sinned by this very habit of discontinuity. Jt was 
a habit of mind not unlikely to be cherished by 
his habits of life. Amongst these habits was the 
excess of his social kindness. He scorned so 
much to deny his company and his redundant 
hospitality to any man who manifested a wish for 
either by calling upon him, that he almost seemed 
to think it a criminality in himself if, by accident, 
he really was from home on your visit, rather 
than by possibility a negligence in you, that had 
not forewarned him of your intention. All his 
life, from this and other causes, he must have 
read in the spirit of one liable to sudden interrup- 
tion ; like a dragoon, in fact, reading with one 
foot in the stirrup, when expecting momentarily 
a summons to mount for action. In such situa- 
tions, reading by snatches, and by intervals of 
precarious leisure, people form the habit of seek- 
ing and unduly valuing condensations of the mean- 
ing, where in reality the truth suffers by this 
short-hand exhibition, or else they demand too 
vivid illustrations of the meaning. Lord Chester- 
field himself, so brilliant a man by nature, already 
therefore making a morbid estimate of brilliancy, 
and so hurried throughout his life as a public 
man, read under this double coércion for craving 
instantaneous effects. At one period, his only 
time for reading was in the morning, whilst under 
the hands of his hair-dresser: compelled to take 
the hastiest of flying shots at his author, naturally 
he demanded a very conspicuous mark to fire at. 
But the author could not, in so brief a space, be 
always sure to crowd any very prominent objects 
on the eye, unless by being audaciously oracular 
and peremptory as regarded the sentiment, or 
flashy in excess as regarded its expression. ‘*Come 
now, my friend,’’ was Lord Chesterfield’s morn- 
ing adjuration to his author; ‘ come now, cut it 
short—don't prose—don't hum and haw.’’ The 
author had doubtless no ambition to enter his 
name on the honorable and ancient roll of gentle- 
men prosers : probably he conceived himself not at 
all tainted with the asthmatic infirmity of humming 
and hawing; but, as to “cutting it short,’? how 
could he be sure of meeting his lordship’s expec- 
tations in that point, unless by dismissing the 
limitations that might be requisite to fit the idea 
for use, or the adjuncts that might be requisite te 
integrate its truth, or the final consequences that 
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might involve some deep arri¢re pensée, which, 
coming last in the succession, might oftentimes be 
ealculated to lie deepest on the mind. To be 
lawfully and usefully brilliant after this rapid fash- 
jon, a man must come forward as a refresher of 
old truths, where Ais suppressions are supplied by 
the reader’s memory ; not as an expounder of new 
truths, where oftentimes a dislocated fraction of 
the true is more dangerous than the false itself. 

To read therefore habitually, by hurried instal- 
ments, has this bad tendeney—that it is likely to 
found a taste for modes of composition too artifi- 
cially irritating, and to disturb the equilibrium of 
the judgment in relation to the colorings of style. 
Lamb, however, whose constitution of mind was 
even ideally sound in reference to the natural, the 
simple, the genuine, might seem of all men least 
liable to a taint in this direction. And undoubt- 
edly he was so as regarded those modes of beauty 
which nature had specially qualified him for ap- 
prehending. Else, and in relation to other modes 
of beauty, where his sense of the true, and of its 
distinction from the spurious, had been an acquired 
sense, it is impossible for us to hide from our- 
selves—that not through habits only, not through 
stress of injurious accidents only, but by original 
stricture and temperament of mind, Lamb had a 
bias towards those very defects on which rested 
the startling characteristics of style which we 
have been noticing. He himself, we fear, not 
bribed by indulgent feelings to another, not moved 
by friendship, but by native tendency, shrank from 
the continuous, from the sustained, from the elab- 
orate. 

The elaborate, indeed, without which much 
truth and beauty must perish in germ, was by 
name the object of his invectives. The instances 
are many, in his own beautiful essays, where he 
literally collapses, literally sinks away from open- 
ings suddenly offering themselves to flights of pa- 
thos or solemnity in direct prosecution of his own 
theme. On any such summons, where an ascend- 
ing impulse, and an untired pinion were required, 
he refuses himself (to use military language) in- 
variably. The least chserving reader of Elia can- 
not have failed to notice that the most felicitous 
passages always accomplish their cireuit in a few 
sentences. The gyration within which his senti- 
ment wheels, no matter of what kind it may be, 
is always the shortest possible. It does not pro- 
jong itself, and it does not repeat itself. But in 
fact, other features in Lamb's mind would have 
argued this feature by analogy, had we by acci- 
dent been left unaware of it directly. It is not 
by chance, or without a deep ground in his nature 
common to all his qualities, both affirmative and 
negative, that Lamb had an insensibility to music 
more absolute than can have been often shared by 
any human creature, or perhaps than was ever be- 
fore acknowledged so candidly.. The sense of 
music, as a pleasurable sense, or as any sense at 
all other than of certain unmeaning and imperti- 
nent differences in respect to high and low—sharp 
or flai—was utterly obliterated as with a sponge 
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by nature herself from Lamb's organization. Ik 
was a corollary, from the same large sulstratum in 
his nature, that Lamb had no sense of the rhyth- 
mica] in prose composition. Rhythmus, or pomp 
of cadence, or sonorous ascent of clauses, in the 
structure of sentences, were effects of art as much 
thrown away upon Aim as the voice of the charm- 
er upon the deaf adder. We ourselves, oceupy- 
ing the very station of polar opposition to that of 
Lamb, being as morbidly, perhaps, in the one ex- 
cess as he in the other, naturally detected this 
omission in Lamb’s nature at an early stage of 
our acquaintance. Not the fabled Regulus, with 
his eye-lids torn away, and his uneurtained eye- 
balls exposed to the noon-tide glare of a Cartha- 
ginian sun, could have shrieked with more anguish 
of recoil from torture than we from certain sen- 
tences and periods in which Lamb perceived no 
fault at all. Pomp, in our apprehension, was an 
idea of two categories; the pompous might be 
spurious, but it might also be genuine. It is well 
to love the simple : we love it; nor is there any 
opposition at all between that and the very glory 
of pomp. But, as we once put the ease to Lamb, 
if, as a musician, as the leader of a mighty or- 
chestra, you had this theme offered to you— 
‘** Belshazzar the king gave a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords’’-—or this, ‘‘And on a cer- 
tain day, Marcus Cicero stood up, and in a set 
speech rendered solemn thanks to Caius Cesar for 
Quintus Ligarius pardoned, and for Mareus Mar- 
cellus restored’’—surely no man would deny 
that, in such a case, simplicity, though in a pas- 
sive sense not lawfully absent, must stand aside 
as totally insufficient for the positive part. Sim- 
plicity might guide, even here, but could not fur- 
nish the power ; a rudder it might be, but not an 
oar or a sail. This, Lamb was ready to allow ; 
as an intellectual guiddity, he recoguized pomp in 
the character of a privileged thing; he was 
obliged to do so ; for take away from great cere- 
monial festivals, such as the solemn rendering of 
thanks, the celebration of national anniversaries, 
the commemoration of public benefactors, &c., 
the element of pomp, and you take away their 
very meaning and life; but, whilst allowing a 
place for it in the rubric of the logician, it is cer- 
tain that, sensuously, Lamb would not have sym- 
pathized with it, nor have felt its justification in 
any concrete instance. We find a difficulty in 
pursuing this subject, without greatly exceeding 
our limits. We pause, therefore, and add only 
this one suggestion as partly explanatory of the 
case. Lamb had the dramatic intellect and taste, 
perhaps in perfection ; of the Epic, he had none 
atall. Here, as happens sometimes to men of 
genius preternaturally endowed in one direction, 
he might be considered as almost starved. A fa- 
vorite of nature, so eminent in some directions, by 
what right could he complain that her bounties 
were not indiscriminate’ From this defect in his 
nature it arose, that exeept by culture and by re- 
flection, Lamb had no genial appreciation of Mil- 
ton. The solemn planetary wheelings of the Par-. 











adise Lost were not to his taste. What he did 
comprehend, were the motions like those of light- 
ning, the fierce angular coruscations of that wild 
agency which comes forward so vividly in the 
sudden sregené rrewe, in the revolutionary catastro- 
phe, and in the tumultuous conflicts, through per- 
sons or through situations, of the tragic drama. 
There is another vice in Mr. Hazlitt’s mode of 
composition, viz., the habit of trite quotation, too 
common to have challenged much notice, were it 
not for these reasons :—Ist, That Sergeant Tal- 





fourd speaks of it in equivocal terms, as a fault 
perhaps, but as a “ felicitous’’ fault, ** trailing af- 
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casual form of words, or else to confess that sort 
of carelessness about the expression which draws 
its real origin from a sense of indifference about 
the things to be expressed. Utterly at war this 
distressing practice is with all simplicity and ear- 
nestness of writing ; it argues a state of indolent 
ease inconsistent with the pressure and coercion 
of strong fermenting thoughts, before we can be 
at leisure for idle or chance quotations. But JaSt- 
ly, in reference to No. 2, we must add that the 
practice is signally dishonest. It ‘* trails after it 
a line of golden associations.” Yes, and the 


burglar, who leaves an army-tailor’s afier a mid- 


ter it a line of golden associations ;’’ 2dly, be-| night visit, trails after him perhaps a long roll of 


cause the practice involves a dishonesty. 


On oc- | gold bullion epaulettes which may look pretty Ly 


casion of No. 1, we must profess our belief that | lamp-light. 


a more ample explanation froin the serjeant would | 


But that, in the present condition of moral phi- 


have left him in substantial harmony with our- | losophy amongst the police, is accounted robbery. 


selves. 
and the friend of Wordsworth, seriously to coun- 
tenance that paralytic ‘‘ mouth-diarrhea,”’ (to bor- | 
row a phrase of Coleridge’s)—that flure de bouche 
(to borrow an earlier phrase of Archbishop Huet’s) 
which places the reader at the merey of a man’s | 

tritest remembrances from his most school-boy | 
reading. ‘To have the verbal memory infested | 

with tags of verse and ‘‘ cues’ of rhyme is in 

itself an infirmity as vulgar and as morbid as the | 

stable-boy’s habit of whistling slang airs upon the | 

mere mechanical excitement of a bar or two. 
whistled by some other blockhead in some other 
stable. The very stage has grown weary of ridi- 
culing a folly, that having been long since ex- 
pelled from decent society has taken refuge 
amongst the most imbecile of authors. Was Mr 

Hazlitt then of that class? No; he was a man 
of great talents, and of capacity for greater things 
than he ever attempted, though without any pre- 
tensions of the philosophic kind ascribed to him 
by the sergeant. Meantime the reason for resist- 
ing the example and practice of Hazlitt lies in 
this—that essentially it is at war with sincerity, 
the foundation of all good writing, to express one’s 
own thoughts by another man's words. ‘This di- 
lemma arises. ‘The thought is, or it is not, wor- 
thy of that emphasis which belongs to a metrical 
expression of it. If it is not, then we shall be 
guilty of a mere folly in pushing into strong re- 
lief that which confessedly cannot support it. If 
it is, then how incredible that a thought strongly 
conceived, and bearing about it the impress of one’s 
own individuality, should naturally, and without 
dissimalation or falsehood, bend to another man’s 
expression of it! Simply to back one’s own view 
by a similar view derived from another may be 
useful ; a quotation that repeats one’s own senti- 
ment, but in a varied form, has the grace which 
belongs to the idem in alio, the same radical idea 
expressed with a difference ; "similarity in dissimi- 
larity ; but to throw one’s own thoughts, matter, 
and form, through alien organs so absolutely as to 
make another man one’s interpreter for evil and 
good, is either to confess a singular laxity of 





thinking that can so flexibly adapt itself to any 


We cannot conceive the author of Lon, | And to benefit too much by quotations is little 


less. At this moment we have in our eye a 
work, at one time not without celebrity, which is 


one continued cenio of splendid passages from 
other people. 


The natural effect from so much 
fine writing is—that the reader rises with the im- 
pression of having been engaged upon a most elo- 
quent work. Meantime the whole is a series of 
mosaics ; a tessellation made up from borrowed 
| fragments : and first, when the reader's attention 
is expressly directed upon the fact, he becomes 
aware that the nominal author has contributed. 
nothing more to the book than a few passages of 
transition or brief clauses of connection. 

In the-year 1796 the main incident occurring 
of any importance for English literature was the 
publication by Southey of an epic poem. This 
poem, the Joan of Arc, was the earliest work of 
much pretension amongst all that Southey wrote ; 
and by many degrees it was the worst. In the 
four great narrative poems of his later years, 
there is a combination of two striking qualities, 
viz., a peculiar command over the visually splen- 
did, connected with a deep-toned grandeur of mor- 
al pathos. Especially we find this union in the 
Thalaba and the Roderick; but in the Juan of Arc 
we miss it. What splendor there is for the fancy 
and the eye belongs chiefly to the Vision, contrib- 
uted by Coleridge, and this was subsequently 
withdrawn. The fault lay in Southey’s political 
relations at that era; his sympathy with the 
French revolution in its earlier stages had been 
boundless ; in all respects it was a noble sympa- 
thy, fading only as the gorgeous coloring faded 
from the emblazonries of that awful event, droop- 
ing only when the promises of that golden dawn 
sickened under stationary eclipse. In 1796 Southey 
was yet under the tyranny of his own earliest fas- 
cination : in Ais eyes the revolution had suffered a 
momentary blight from refluxes of panic; but 
blight of some kind is incident to every harvest 
on which human hopes are suspended. Bad augu- 
ries were also ascending from the unchaining of 
martial instincts. But that the revolution, having 
ploughed its way through unparalleled storms, was 
preparing to face other storms, did but quicken 
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the apprehensiveness of his love—did but quicken 
the duty of giving utterance to this love. Hence 
came the rapid composition of the poem, which 
cost less time in writing than in printing. Hence, 
also, came the choice of his heroine. What he 
needed in his central character was—a heart with 
a capacity for the wrath of Hebrew prophets ap- 
plied to ancient abuses, and for evangelic pity ap- 
plied to the sufferings of nations. This heart, 
with this double capacity—where should he seek 
it? A French heart it must be, or how should it 
follow with its sympathies a French movement ! 
There lay Southey’s reason for adopting the Maid 
of Orleans as the depositary of hopes and aspira- 
tions on behalf of France as fervid as his own. 
In choosing this heroine, so inadequately known 
at that time, Southey testified at least his own 
nobility of feeling ;* but in executing his choice, 
he and his friends overlooked two faults fatal to 
his purpose. One was this: sympathy with the 
French revolution meant sympathy with the open- 
ing prospects of man—meant sympathy with the 
Pariah of every clime—with all that suffered so- 
cial wrong, or saddened in hopeless bondage. 
That was the movement at work in the French 
Revolution. But the movement of Joanne d’Are 
took a different direction. In her day also, it is 
true, the human heart had yearned after the same 
vast énfranchisement for the children of labor as 
afierwards worked in the great vision of the French 
Revolution. In her days also, and shortly before 
them, the human hand had sought by bloody acts 
to realize this dream of the heart. And in her 


* It is right to remind the reader of this, fora reason 
applying forcibly to the present moment. Michelet has 
taxed Englishmen with yielding to national animosities 
in the case of Joan, having no plea whatever for that in- 
sinuation but the single one drawn from Shakspeare’s 
Heury Vi. To this the answer is—first, that Shak- 
speare’s share in that trilogy is not nicely ascertained. 
Secondly, that M. Michelet forgot (or, which is far worse, 
not forgetting it, he dissembled) the fact, that in under- 
taking a series of dramas upon the basis avowedly of na- 
tional chronicles, and for the very purpose of profiting b 
old traditionary recollections connected with ancestra 
glories, it was mere lunacy to recast the circumstances 
at the bidding of antiquarian research, so as entirely to 
disturb these glories. Besides that, to Shakspeare’s age 
no such spirit of research had blossomed. riting for 
the stage a man would have risked lapidation by uttering 
a whisper in that direction. And, even if not, what sense 
coul\l there have been in openly running counter to the 
very motive that had originally prompted that particular 
class of chronicke plays? Thirdly, if one Englishman 
had, in a memorable situation, adopted the popular view 
of Joan’s conduct, (popu/ar as much iu France as in Eng- 
land ;) on the other hand, fifiy years before M. Michelet 
was writing this flagrant injustice, another Englishman 
(viz. Southey) had, in an epic poem, reversed this mis- 
judgment, and invested the shepherd girl with a glory 
nowhere else accorded to her, unless indeed by Schiller. 
Fourthly, we are not entitled to view as an altack wpon 
Joanna, what, in the worst construction, is but an unex- 
amining adoption of the contemporary historical accounts. 
A poet or a dramatist is not responsible for the accuracy 
of chronicles. But what is an attack upon Joun, being 
briefly the foulest and obscenest attempt ever made to 
stifle the grandeur of a great human struggle, viz., the 
French burlesque poem of La Pucelle—what memorable 
man was it that wrote that? Was hea Frenchman, or 
was he not?) That M. Michelet should pretend to have 
forgotten this vilest of pasquinades, is more shocking to 
the general sense of justice than any special untruth as 
to Shakspeare can be to the particular nationality of an 
Englishman. 





childhood, Joanna had not been insensible to these 
premature motions upon a path too bloedy and too 
dark to be safe. But this view of human misery 
had been utterly absorbed to Aer by the special 
misery then desolating France. The lilies of 
France had been trampled under foot by the con- 
quering stranger. Within fifty years, in three 
pitched battles that resounded to the ends of the 
earth, the chivalry of France had been exterminated. 
Her oriflamme had been dragged through the dust. 
The eldest son of Baptism had been prostrated. 
The daughter of France had been surrendered on 
coercion as a bride to her English conqueror. 
The child of that marriage, so ignominious to the 
land, was King of France by the consent of Chris- 
tendom; that child’s uncle domineered as regent 
of France ; and that child’s armies were in military 
possession of the land. But were. they undisputed 
masters? No; and there precisely lay the sorrow 
of the time. Under a perfect conquest there would 
have been repose ;, whereas the presence of the 
English armies did but furnish a plea, masking 
itself in patriotism, for gatherings everywhere of 
lawless marauders; of soldiers that had deserted 
their banners ; and of robbers by profession. ‘This 
was the woe of France more even than the military 
dishonor. That dishonor had been palliated from 
the first by the genealogical pretensions of the 
English royal family to the French throne, and 
these pretensions were strengthened in the person 
of the present claimant. But the military desola- 
tion of France, this it was that woke the faith of 
Joanna in her own heavenly mission of deliver- 
ance. It was the attitude of her prostrate country, 
erying night and day for purification from blood, 
and not from feudal oppression, that swallowed up 
the thoughts of the impassioned girl. But that 
was not the ery that uttered itself afterwards in 
the French Revolution. In Joanna's days, the first 
step towards rest for France was by expulsion of 
the foreigner. Independence of a foreign yoke, 
liberation as between people and people, was the 
one ransom to be paid for French honor and 
peace. That debt settled, there might come a time 
for thinking of civil liberties. But this time was 
not within the prospects of the poor shepherdess. 
The field—the area of her sympathies never coin- 
cided with that of the revolutionary period. It 
followed, therefore, that Southey cou/d wot have 
raised Joanna (with her condition of feeling) by 
any management, into the interpreter of his own. 
That was the first error in his poem, and it was 
irremediable. The second was, and strangely 
enough this also escaped notice, that the heroine 
of Southey is made to close her career precisely at 
the point when its grandeur commences. She 
believed herself to have a mission for the deliver- 


ance of France; and the great instrument which 


she was authorized to use towards this end, was 
the king, Charles VII. Him she was to crown. 
With this coronation her triumph, in the plain his- 
torieal sense, ended. And there ends Southey’s 
poem. But exactly at this point, the gtander 
stage of her mission commences, viz., the ransom 
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which she, a solitary girl, paid in her own person 
for the national deliverance. The grander half of 
the story was thus sacrificed, as being irrelevant 
to Southey’s political object; and yet, after all, 
the haif which he retained did not at all symbolize 
that object. It is singular, indeed, to find a long 
poem, on an ancient subject, adapting itself hiero- 
glyphically to a modern purpose ; 2dly, to find it 
failing of this purpose ; and thirdly, if it had no/ 
failed, so planned that it could have succeeded 
only by a sacrifice of all that was grandest in the 
theme. 

To these capital oversights Southey, Coleridge, 
and Lamb, were all joint parties; the two first as 
concerned in the composition, the last as a frank 
though friendly reviewer of it in his private cor- 
respondence with Coleridge. It is, however, some 
palliation of these oversights, and a very singular 
fact in itself, that neither from English authorities 
nor from French, though the two nations were 
equally brought into close connection with the ca- 
reer of that extraordinary girl, could any adequate 
view be obtained of her character and acts. The 
official records of her trial, apart from which noth- 
ing can be depended upon, were first in the course 
of publication from the Paris press during the cur- 
rency of last year. First in 1847, about four 
hundred and sixteen years after her ashes had been 
dispersed to the winds, could it be seen distinctly, 
through the clouds of fierce partisanships and na- 
tional prejudices, what had been the frenzy of the 
persecution against her, and the utter desolation of 
her position—what had been the grandeur of her 
conscientious resistance. 

Anxious that our readers should see Lamb from 
as many angles as possible, we have obtained from 
an old friend of his a memorial—slight, but such 
as the'circumstances allowed—of an evening spent 
with Charles and Mary Lamb, in the winter of 
1821-2. The record is of the most unambitious 
character ; it pretends to nothing, as the reader will 
see—not so much as to a pun, which it really re- 
quired some singularity of luck to have missed 
from Charles Lamb, who often continued to fire 
puns, as minute guns, all through the evening. 
But the more unpretending this record is, the more 
appropriate it becomes by that very fact to the 
memory of him who, amongst all authors, was the 
humblest and least pretending. We have often 
thought that the famous epitaph written for his 
grave by Piron, the cynical author of La Métro- 
manie, might have come from Lamb, were it not 
for one objection; Lamb's beniga heart would 
have recoiled from a sarcasm, however effective, in- 
scribed upon a grave-stone ; or from a jest, how- 
ever playful, that tended to a vindictive sneer 
amongst his own farewell words. We once 
translated this Piron epitaph into a kind of rambling 
Drayton couplet; and the only point needing ex- 
planation is—that, from the accident of scientific 
men, Fellows of the Royal Society being usually 
very solemn men, with an extra chance, therefore, 
for being dull men in conversation, naturally it 





for a Fellow Remarkably Stupid ; to which version 
of the three letters our English epitaph alludes. 
The French original of Piron is this :— 

Ci git Piron ; qui ne fut rien; 

Pas méme académicien. 
The bitter arrow of the second line was feathered 
to hit the French Académie, who had declined to 
elect him a member. Our translation is this :— 

Here lies Piron; who was—nothing ; or, if that 
could be, was less : 


How !—nothing? Yes, nothing ; not so much 
as F. R.S. 


But now to our friend’s memorandum : 

October 6, 1843. 

My prar X.—You ask me for some memorial, 
however trivial, of any dinner party, supper party, 
water-party—no matter what—that I can circum- 
stantially recall to recollection, by any features 
whatever, puns or repartees, wisdom or wilt, con- 
necting it with Charles Lamb. I grieve to say that 
my meetings of any sort with Lamb were few, 
though spread through a score of years. ‘That 
sounds odd for one that loved Lamb so entirely, and 
so much venerated his character. But the reason 
was, that I so seldom visited London, and Lamb so 
seldom quitted it. Somewhere about, 1810 and 
1812 T must have met Lam repeatedly at the Cou- 
rier Office in the Strand; that is, at Coleridge's, to 
whom, as an intimate friend, Mr. Stuart (a proprie- 
tor of the paper) gave up for a time the use of some 
rooms in the office. hither, in the London season, 
(May especially and June,) resorted Lamb, God- 
win, Sir H. Davy, and, once or twice, Wordsworth, 
who visited Sir George Beaumont’s Leicestershire 
residence of Coleorton early in the spring, and then 
travelled up to Grosvenor Square with Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont; ‘ spectatum veniens, veniens 
spectetur ut ipse.”’ 

But in these miscellaneous gatherings, Lamb 
said little, except when an opening arose for a 
pun. And how effectual that sort of small shot 
was from him, I need not say to anybody who re- 
members his infirmity of stammering, and his 
dexterous management of it for purposes of light 
and shade. He was often able to train the roll 
of stammers into settling upon the words imme- 
diately preceding the effective one; by which 
means the key-note of the jest or sarcasin, bene- 
filing by the sudden liberation of his embargoed 
voice, was delivered with the force of a pistol- 
shot. That stammer was worth an annuity to 
him as an ally of his wit. Firing under cover of 
that advantage he did triple execution ; for, in the 
first place, the distressing sympathy of the hearers 
with jus distress of utterance won for him una- 
voidably the silence of deep attention; and then, 
whilst he had us all hoaxed into this attitude of 
mute suspense by an appearance of distress that 
he perhaps did not really feel, down came a 
plunging shot into the very thick of us with ten 
times the effect it would else have had. If his 
stammering however often did him true ‘‘ yeo- 


arose that some wit amongst our great-grandfathers| man’s service,’’ sometimes it led him into serapes 
translated F. R. S. into a short-hand expression’ Coleridge told me of a ludicrous embarrassment 
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which it caused him at Hastings. Lamb had! gentlemanly in his habits. Nothing memorable, | 
been medically advised to a course of sea-bathing ; am sure, passed upon this occasion, which was in 
and accordingly at the door of his bathing machine, | November of 1821; and yet the dinner was mem- 
whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout fel- | orable by means of one fact not discovered until 


lows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, like | 


many years later. Amongst the company, all lit- 


heraldic supporters; they waited for the word of erary men, sate a murderer, and a murderer of a 
command from their principal, who began the fol- freezing class; cool, caleulating, wholesale in his 


lowing oration to them: ‘* Hear me, men! Take 
notice of this+-I am to be dipped.”” What more 
he would have said is unknown to Jand or sea or 
bathing machines; for having reached the word 
dipped, he commenced such a rolling fire of Di— 
di—di—di, that when at length he descended ¢ 
plom) upon the full word dipped, the two men, 
rather tired of the long suspense, became satisfied 
that they had reached what lawyers call the ‘* op- 
erative’ clause of the sentence ; and both exclaim- 
ing at once, ‘Oh yes, sir, we ‘re quite aware of 
that’’—down they plunged liim into the sea. On 
emerging, Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, 
that he found no voice suitable to his indignation ; 
from necessity he seemed tranquil; and again ad- 
dressing the men, who stood respectfully listening, 
he began thus :—‘‘ Men! is it possible to obtain 
your attention ?’’—** Oh surely, sir, by all means.”’ 
—‘‘ Then listen : once more I tell you, I am to be 
di —di-—di—”’—and then, with a burst of indigna- 
tion, ** dipped, I tell you’’ ** Oh decidedly, sir,” 
rejoined the men, ‘ decidedly’’—and down the 
stammerer went for the second time. Petrified 
with cold and wrath, once more Lamb made a fee- 
ble attempt at explanation—* Grant me pa—pa— 
patience ; is it mum—um—murder you me—me 
—mean!t Again and a—ga—ga—gain, I tell you, 
I’m to be di—di—di—dipped,” now speaking fu- 
riously, with the voice of an injured man. ‘* Oh 
yes, sir, the men replied, ‘we know that—we 
fully understood it’—and for the third time down 
went Lamb into the sea. ‘* Oh limbs of Satan!” 
he said, on coming up for the third time, “ it's 
now too late; I tell you that I am—no, that I 
was—to be di—di—di—dipped only once.” 

Since the rencontres with Lamb at Coleridge’s 
I had met him once or twice at literary dinner 
parties. One of these occurred at the house of 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, the publishers. I 
myself was suffering too much from illness at the 
time to take any pleasure in what passed, or to 
notice it with any vigilance of attention. Lamb, 
I remember, as usual, was full of gayety ; and as 
usual he rose too rapidly to the zenith of his gayety; 
fur he shot upwards like a rocket, and, as usual, 
people said he was “tipsy.” To me Lamb 
never seemed intoxicated, but at most aérily eleva- 
ted. He never talked nonsense, which is a great 
point gained ; nor polemically, which is a greater ; 
for it is a dreadful thing to find a drunken man 
bent upon converting oneself; nor sentimental- 
ly, which is greatest of all. You can stand a 
man’s fraternizing with you; or if he swears an 
eternal friendship—only once in an hour, you do 
not think of calling the police ; but once in every 
three minutes is too much. Lamb did none of 
these things; he was always rational, quiet, and 








operations, and moving all along under the advan- 
tages of unsuspecting domestic confidence and do- 
mestic opportunities. This was Mr. Wainwright, 
who was subsequently brought to trial, but not for 
any of his murders, and transported for life. The 
story has been told both by Sergeant Talfourd, in 
the second volume of these ‘ Final Memoirs,”’ and 
previously by Sir Edward B. Lytton. Both have 
been much blamed for the use made of this extraor- 
dinary case; but we know not why. In itself 
it is a most remarkable case for more reasons than 
one. It is remarkable for the appalling revela- 
tion which it makes of power spread through the 
hands of people not liable to suspicion, for pur- 
poses the most dreadful. It is remarkable also by 
the contrast which existed in this case between 
the murderer's appearance and the terrific purposes 
with which he was always dallying. He was a 
contributor to a journal in which I also had writ- 
ten several papers. This formed a shadowy link 
between us; and, ill as I was, I looked more at- 
tentively at him than at anybody else. Yet there 
were several men of wit and genius present, 
amongst whom Lamb (as I have said) and Thomas 
Hood, Hamilton Reynolds, and Allan Cunning- 
ham. But them I already knew, whereas Mr. 
W.I1 now saw for the first time and the last. 
What interested me about him was this—the pa- 
pers which had been pointed out to me as his 
(signed Janus Weathercock, Vinkbooms, &c.) were 
written in a spirit of coxcombry that did not so 
much disgust as amuse. The writer could not 
conceal the ostentatious pleasure which he took 
in the luxurious fittings-up of his rooms, in the 
fancied splendor of his bijouterie, &e. Yet it was 
easy for a man of any experience to read two facts 
in all this idle étalage—one being, that his finery 
was but of a second-rate order; the other, that he 
was a parvenu, not at home even amongst his 
second-rate splendor. So far there was nothing 
to distinguish Mr. W *s papers from the 
papers of other triflers. But in this point there 
was, viz., that in his judgments upon the great 
Italian masters of painting, Da Vinci, Titian, &c., 
there seemed a tone of sincerity and of native sen- 
sibility, as in one who spoke from himself, and 
was not merely a copier from books. This it was 
that interested me; as also his reviews of the 
chief Italian engravers—Morghen, Volpato, &c.; 
not for the manner, which overflowed with levities 
and impertinence, but for the substance of his 
judgments in those cases where I happened to have 
had an opportunity of judging for myself. Here 
arose also a claim upon Lamb's attention ; for 
Lamb and his sister had a deep feeling for what 
was excellent in painting. Accordingly Lamb 
paid him a great deal of attention, and continued 
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to speak of him for years with an interest that | years ago a dreadful communication was made to 
seemed disproportioned to his pretensions. This|the public by a medical man, viz., that three 
might be owing in part to an indirect compliment thousand children were annually burned to death 
paid to Miss Lamb in one of W *s papers: | under circumstances showing too clearly that they 
else his appearance would rather have repelled had been left by their mothers with the means and 
Lamb ; it was commonplace, and better suited to the temptations to set themselves on fire in her ab- 
express the dandyism which overspread the sur-/sence. But more shocking, because more linger- 
face of his manner than the unaffected sensibility ing, are the deaths by artificial appliances of wet, 
which apparently lay in his nature. Dandy or | cold, hunger, bad diet, and disturbed sleep, to the 
not, however, this man, on account of the schism frail constitutions of children. By that machinery 
in his papers, so much amiable puppyism on one | it is, and not by poison, that the majority qualify 
side, so much deep feeling on the other, (feeling, | themselves for claiming the funeral allowances. 
applied to some of the grandest objects that earth | Here, however, there oceur to any man, on reflee- 
has to show,) did really move a trifle of interest in | tion, two eventual restraints on the extension of 
me. on a day when I hated the face of man and | this domestic curse :—lIst, as there is no pretext 
woman. Yet again, if 1 had known this man for | for wanting more than one funeral on account of 
the murderer that even then he was, what sudden | one child, any insurances beyond one are in them- 
loss of interest—what sudden growth of another | selves a ground of suspicion. Now, if any plan 
interest, would have changed the face of that! were devised for securing the publication of such 
party! ‘Trivial creature, that didst carry thy | insurances, the suspicions would travel as fast as 
dreadful eye kindling with perpetual treasons! | the grounds for them. 2dly, it occurs, that event- 
Dreadful creature, that didst carry thy trivial eye, | ually the evil checks itself, since a society estab- 
mantling with eternal levity, over the sleeping | lished on the ordinary rates of mortality would be 
surfaces of confiding household life—oh, what a/ ruined when a murderous stimulation was applied 
revolution for man wouldst thou have accomplished | to that rate too extensively. Still it is certain that, 
had thy deep wickedness prospered! What was | for a season, this atrocity has prospered in manu- 
that wickedness? In a few words I will say. facturing districts for some years, and more receut- 
At this time (October, 1848) the whole British | ly, as judicial investigations have shown, in one 
island is appalled by a new chapter in the history | agricultural district of Essex. Now, Mr. W——'s 
of poisoning. Locusta in ancient Rome, Madame | scheme of murder was, in its outline, the very 
Brinvilliers in Paris, were people of original ge- | same, but not applied to the narrow purpose of 
nius ; not in any new artifice of toxicology, not in| obtaining burials from a public fund. He per- 
the mere management of poisons, was the audacity suaded, for instance, two beautiful young ladies, 
of their genius displayed. No; but in profiting | visitors in his family, to insure their lives for a 
by domestic openings for murder, unsuspected | short period of two years. This insurance was 
through their very atrocity. Such an opening | repeated in several different offices, until a sum of 
was made some years ago by those who saw the | £18,000 had been secured in the event of their 
possibility of founding purses for parents upon the | deaths within the two years. Mr. W—— took care 
murder of their children. This was done upon a|ithat they shou/d die, and very suddenly, within 
larger scale than had been suspected, and upon a) that period; and then, having previously secured 
plausible pretence. ‘To bury a corpse is costly ; | from his victims an assignment to himself of this 
but of a hundred children only a few, in the ordi-| claim, he endeavored t6 make this assignment 
nary course of mortality, will die within a given | available. But the offices, which had vainly en- 
time. Five shillings apiece will produce £25) deavored to extract from the young ladies any 
annually, and ¢hat will bury a considerable num- | satisfactory account of the reasons for this limited 
ber. On this principle arose Infant Burial Socie-| insurance, bad their suspicions at last strongly 
ties. For a few shillings annually, a parent) roused. One office had recently experienced a 
could secure a funeral for every child. If the | case of the same nature, in which also the young 
child died, a few guineas fel! due to the parent, lady had been poisoned by the man in whose be- 
and the funeral was accomplished without cost of | half she had effected the insurance ; all the offices 
kis. But on this arose the suggestion—Why not | declined to pay; actions at law arose; in the 
execute an insurance of this nature twenty times | course of the investigation which followed, Mr. 
over? One single insurance pays for the funeral | W *s character was fully exposed. Finally, 
—the other nineteen are so much clear gain, a, in the midst of the embarrassments which ensued, 
lucro ponatur, for the parents. Yes; but on the | he committed forgery, and was transported. 
Supposition that the child died! twenty are ay From this Mr. W , some few days after- 
better than one, unless they are gathered into the | wards, I received an invitation to a dinner party, 
garner. Now, if the child died naturally, all was ; expressed in terms that were obligingly earnest. 
right; but how, if the child did not die! Why, He mentioned the names of his principal guests, 
clearly this:—the child that can die, and won't | and amongst them rested most upon those of 
die, may be made to die. There are many ways| Lamb and Sir David Wilkie. From an aceident 
of doing that; and it is shocking to know, that J was unable to attend, and greatly regretted it. 
aceording to recent discoveries, poison is compara- Sir David one might rarely happen to see except 
tively a very merciful mode of murder. Six/|at a crowded party. But as regarded Lamb, I 
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was sure to see him or to hear of him again in 
some way or other within a short time. This 
opportunity, in fact, offered itself within a month 
through the kindness of the Lambs themselves. 
They had heard of my being in solitary lodgings, 
and insisted on my coming to dine with them, 
which more than once 1 did in the winter of 
1821-2. 

The mere reception by the Lambs was so full 
of goodness and hospitable feeling, that it kindled 
animation in the most cheerless or torpid of inva- 
lids. I cannot imagine that any memorabilia oc- 
curred during the visit; but I will use the time 
that would else be lost upon the settling of that 
point, in putting down any triviality that occurs 
to my recollection. Both Lamb and myself had 
a furious love for nonsense ; headlong nonsense. 
Excepting Professor Wilson, 1 have known no- 
body who had the same passion to the same ex- 
tent. And things of that nature better illustrate 
the realities of Lamb's social life than the gravi- 
ties which weighing so sadly on his solitary hours 
he sought to banish from his moments of relaxa- 
tion. 

There were no strangers; Charles Lamb, his 
sister, and myself made up the party. Even this 
was done in kindness. They knew that I should 
have been oppressed by an effort such as must be 
made iu the society of strangers; and they placed 
me by their own fireside, where I could say as 
little or as much as I pleased. 

We dined about five o’elock, and it was one of 
the hospitalities inevitable to the Lambs, that any 
game which they might receive from rural friends 
in the course of the week, was reserved for the 
day of a friend’s dining with them. 

In regard to wine, Lamb and myself had the 
same habit—perhaps it rose to the dignity of a 
principle—viz., to take a great deal during dinner 
—none after it. Consequently, as Miss Lamb 
(who drank only water) retired almost with the 
dinner itself, nothing remained for men of our prin- 
ciples, the rigor of which we had illustrated by 
taking rather too much of old port before the cloth 
was drawn, except talking ; amebezan colloquy, 
or, in Dr. Johnson's phrase, a dialogue of * brisk 
reciprocation.’’ But this was impossible; over 
Lamb, at this period of his life, there passed regu- 
larly, after taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It 
descended upon him as softly as a shadow. Ina 
gross person, laden with superfluous flesh, and 
sleeping heavily, this would have been disagreea- 
ble; but in Lamb, thin even to meagreness, spare 
and wiry as an Arab of the desert, or as Thomas 
Aquinas, wasted by scholastic vigils, the affection 
of sleep seemed rather a network of aérial gossa- 
mer than of earthly cobweb—more like a golden 
haze falling upon him gently from the heavens than 
a cloud exhaling upwards from the flesh. Motion- 
less in his chair as a bust, breathing so gently as 
scarcely to seem certainly alive, he presented the 
image of repose midway between life and death, 
like the repose of sculpture ; and to one who knew 
his history a repose affectingly contrasting with the 
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calamities and internal storms of his fife. I have 
heard more persons than I can now distinctly re- 
call, observe of Lamb when sleeping, that his 
countenance in that state assumed an expression 
almost seraphic, from its intellectual beauty of out- 
line, its childlike simplicity, and its benignity. It 
could not be called a transfiguration that sleep had 
worked in his face; for the features wore essen- 
tially the same expression when waking ; but sleep 
spiritualized that expression, exalted it, and also 
harmonized it. Much of the change lay im that 
last process. The eyes it was that disturbed the 
unity of effect in Lamb's waking face. They gave 
a restlessness to the character of his intellect, shift- 
ing, like northern lights, through every mode of 
combination with fantastic playfulness, and some- 
times by fiery gleams obliterating for the moment 
that pure light of benignity which was the pre- 
dominant reading on his features. Some people 
have supposed that Lamb had Jewish blood in his 
veins, which seemed to account for his, gleaming 
eyes. It might be so; but this notion found little 
countenance in Lamb’s own way of treating the 
gloomy medieval traditions propagated throughout 
Europe about the Jews, and their secret enmity to 
Christian races. Lamb, indeed, might not be more 
serious than Shakspeare is supposed to have been 
in his Shylock ; yet he spoke at times as from a 
station’ of wilful bigotry, and seemed (whether 
laughingly or not) to sympathize with the barba- 
rous Christian superstitions upon the pretended 
bloody practices of the Jews, and of the early Jew- 
ish physicians. Being himself a Lincoln man, he 
treated Sir Hugh* of Lincoln, the young child that 
suffered death by secret assassination in the Jewish 
quarter rather than suppress his daily anthems to 
the Virgin, as a true historical personage on the 
rolls of martyrdom; careless that this fable, like 
that of the apprentice murdered out of jealousy by 
his master, the architect, had destroyed its own 
authority by ubiquitous diffusion. All over Eu- 
rope the same legend of the murdered apprentice 
and the martyred child reappears under different 
names—so that in effect the verification of the tale 
is none at all, because it is unanimous; is too nar 
row, because it is too impossibly broad. Lamb, 
however, though it was often hard to say whether 
he were not secretly laughing, swore to the truth 
of all these old fables, and treated the liberalities 
of the present generation on such points as mere 
fantastic and effeminate affectations, which, ne 
doubt, they often are as regards the sincerity of 
those who profess them. ‘The bigotry, which it 
pleased his fancy to assume, he used like a sword 
against the Jew, as the official weapon of the 
Christian, upon the same principle that a Capulet 
would have drawn upon a Montague, without con- 
ceiving it any duty of hzs to rip up the grounds 
of so ancient a quarrel; it was a feud handed 
down to him by his ancestors, and it was éacir 
business to see that originally it had been ap 


* The story which furnishes a basis to the fine hallad 
in Percy’s Keliques, and to the Canterbury ‘Tale of Chaa- 
cer’s Lady Abbess. 
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honest feud. I cannot yet believe that Lamb, if 
seriously aware of any family interconnection with 
Jewish blood, would, even in jest, have held that 
one-sided language. More probable it is, that the 
fiery eye recorded not any alliance with Jewish 
blood, but that disastrous alliance with insanity 
which tainted his own life, and laid desolate his 
sister's. 

On awakening from his brief slumber, Lamb 
sat for some time in profound silence, and then, 
with the most startling rapidity, sang out—‘* Did- 
dle, diddle, dumpkins ;”’ not looking at me, but as 
if soliloquizing. For five minutes he relapsed into 
the same deep silence ; from which again he start- 
ed up into the same abrupt utterance of—‘** Did- 
dle, diddle, dumpkins.” I could not help laughing 
aloud at the extreme energy of this sudden commu- 
nication, contrasted with the deep silence that went 
before and followed. Lamb smilingly begged to 
know what I was laughing at, and with a look of 
as much surprise as if it were I that had done 
something unaccountable, and not himself. I told 
him (as was the truth) that there had suddenly 
occurred to me the possibility of my being in some 
future period or other called on to give an account 
of this very evening before some literary commit- 
tee. The committee might say to me—(sup- 
posing the ease that I outlived him)—‘* You 
dined with Mr. Lamb in January, 1822 , now, can 
you remember any remark or memorable observa- 
tion which that celebrated man made before or 
after dinner ?”’ 

I as respondent. ‘‘ Oh yes, I can.”’ 

Com. ‘* What was it?” 

Resp. ‘* Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.”’ 

Com. ‘“* And was this his only observation? 
Did Mr. Lamb not strengthen this remark by some 
other of the same nature ?’’ 

Resp. ‘* Yes, he did.”’ 

Com. “ And what was it?” 

Resp. ‘* Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.”’ 

Com. ‘* What is your secret opinion of Dump- 
kins? Do you conceive Dumpkins to have been 
a thing or a person ?”’ 

Resp. ‘*1 conceive Dumpkins to have been a 
person, having the rights of a person.” 

Com. ** Capable, fur instance, of suing and be- 
ing sued ?”’ 

Resp. ‘* Yes, capable of both; though I have 
reason to think there would have been very little 
use in suing Dumpkins ?”’ 

Com. *“*How sot Are the committee to un- 
derstand that you, the respondent, in your own 
case have found it a vain speculation, countenanced 
only by visionary lawyers, to sue Dumpkins?”’ 

Resp. ** No; I never Jost a shilling by Dump- 
kins, the reason for which may be that Dampkins 
never owed me a shilling; but from his preno- 
men of * diddle’ I apprehend that he was too well 
acquainted with joint-stock companies !’” 

Com. ‘ And your opinion is, that he may have 
diddled Mr. Lamb ?” 5 

Resp. ‘1 conceive it to be not unlikely.” 

Com. * And, perhaps, from Mr. Lamb's pa- 





thetic reiteration of his name, ‘ Diddle, diddle,’ you 
would be disposed to infer that Dumpkins had 
practised his diddiing talents upon Mr. L. more 
than once?” 

Resp. ‘*1 think it probable.” 

Lamb laughed, and brightened up; tea was 
announced ; Miss Lamb returned. The cloud had 
passed away from Lamb's spirits, and again he 
realized the pleasure of evening, which, in Ais ap- 
prehension, was so essential to the pleasure of lit- 
erature. 

On the table lay a copy of Wordsworth, in two 
volumes ; it was the edition of Longman, printed 
about the time of Waterloo. Wordsworth was 
held in little consideration, I believe, amongst the 
house of Longman ; at any rate, ¢heir editions of 
his works were got up in the most slovenly man- 
ner. In particular, the table of contents was 
drawn up like a short-hand bill of parcels. By 
accident the book lay open at a part of this table, 
where the sonnet beginning— 


Alas! what boots the long laborious quest— 


had been entered with mercantile speed, as— 





Alas! what boots, 


** Yes,’’ said Lamb, reading this entry in a 
dolorous tone of voice, ‘ he may well say that. 1 
paid Hoby three guineas for a pair that tore like 
blotting paper, when | was leaping a ditch to es- 
eape a farmer that pursued me with a pitch-fork 
for trespassing. But why should W. wear boots 
in Westmoreland? Pray, advise him to patronize 
shoes.”’ 

The mercurialities of Lamb were infinite ; and 
always uttered in a spirit of absolute recklessness 
for the quality or the prosperity of the sally. It 
seemed to liberate his spirits from some burthen 
of blackest melancholy which oppressed it, when 
he had thrown off a jest: he would not stop one 
instant to improve it; nor did he care the value 
of a straw whether it were good enough to be re- 
membered, or so mediocre as to extort high moral 
indignation from a collector who refused to re- 
ceive into his collection of jests and puns any that 
were not felicitously good or revoltingly bad. 

After tea, Lamb read to me a number of beauti- 
ful compositions which he had himself taken the 
trouble to copy out into a blank paper folio from 
unsuccessful authors. Neglected people in every 
class won the sympathy of Lamb. One of the 
poems, I remember, was a very beautiful sonnet 
from a volume recently published by Lord Thur- 
low—which, and Lamb’s just remarks upon it, 
I could almost repeat verbatim at this moment, 
nearly twenty-seven years later, if your limite 
would allow me. But these, you tell me, allow 
of no such thing ; at the utmost they allow only 
twelve lines more. Now all the world knows 
that the sonnet itself would require fourteen lines ; 
but take fourteen from twelve, and there remains 
very little, I fear ; besides which, I am afraid two 
of my twelve are already exhausted. This forces 
me to interrupt my account of Lamb’s reading by 
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reporting the very accident that déd interrupt it in 
fact; since that no less characteristically ex- 
pressed Lamb's peculiar spirit of kindness, (always 
quickening itself towards the ill-used or the down- 
trodden,) than it had previously expressed itself in 
his choice of obscure readings. ‘Two ladies came 
in, one of whom at least had sunk in the scale of 
worldly consideration. They were ladies who 
would not have found much recreation in literary 
discussions; elderly, and habitually depressed. 
On their account, Lamb proposed whist—and in 
that kind effort to amuse ¢hem, which naturally 
drew forth some momentary gayeties from himself, 
but not of a kind to impress themselves on the rec- 
oliection, the evening terminated. 


We have left ourselves no room for a special | 
examination of Lamb’s writings, some of which | 
were failures, and some were so memorably beau- 
tiful as to be uniques in their class. The charac- 


ter of Lamb it is, and the life-struggle of Lamb, | 
that must fix the attention of many, even amongst | 
these wanting in sensibility to his intellectual | 


merits. This character and this struggle, as we 
have already observed, impress many traces of 
themselves upon Lamb’s writings. Even in that 
view, therefore, they have a ministerial value ; 
but separately, for themselves, they have an inde- 
pendent value of the highest order. Upon this 
point we gladly adopt the eloquent words of Ser- 
geant Talfourd :— 


The sweetness of Lamb’s character, breathed 
through his writings, was felt even by strangers ; 
but its heroic aspect was unguessed even by many 
of his friends. Let them now consider it, and ask 
if the annals of self-sacrifice can show anything ia 
human action and enduranee more lovely than its 
self-devotion exhibits! It was not merely that he 
saw, through the ensanguined cloud of misfortune 
which had fallen upon his family, the unstained ex- 
cellence of his sister, whose madness had caused it ; 
that he was ready to take her to his own home 
with reverential affection, and cherish her through 
life ; and he gave up, for her sake, all meaner and 
more selfish love, and all the hopes which youth 
blends with the passion which disturbs and ennobles 
it; not even that he did all this cheerfully, and | 
without pluming himself upon his brotherly noble- 
ness as a virtue, or seeking to repay himself (as 
some uneasy martyrs do) by small instalments of | 
long repining ;—but that he earried the spirit of the 
hour in which he first knew and took his course to 
his last. So far from thinking that his sacrifice of | 
youth and love to his sister gave him a license to | 
follow his own eaprice at the expense of her feel- 
ings, even in the lightest matters, he always wrote 
and spoke of her as his wiser self, his generous 
benefactress, of whose protecting care he was 
scarcely worthy. 


It must be remembered, also, which the Ser- 
geant does not overlook, that Lamb's efforts for 
the becoming support of his sister lasted through 
a period of forty years. ‘T'welve years before his 
death, the munificence of the India House, by 
granting him a liberal retiring allowance, had 
placed his own support under shelter frem acci- 
depts of any kind. But this died with himself ; and 
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he could not venture to svppose, that in the event 
of his own death, the India House would grant to 
his sister the same allowance as by custom is grant- 
ed to a wife. This they did; but not venturing 
to caleulate upon such nobility of patronage, 
Lamb had applied himself through life to the sav- 
ing of a provision for his sister under any accident 
to himself. And this he did with a persevering 
prudence, so little known in the literary class, 
amongst a continued tenor of generosities, often 
so princely as to be scarcely known in any class. 
Was this man, so memorably good by life-long 
sacrifice of himself, in any profound sense a Chris- 
tian? The impression is—that he was not. We, 
from private communications with him, can under- 
take to say that, according to his knowledge and 
‘opportunities for the study of Christianity, he was. 
| What has injured Lamb on this point is—that his 
\early opinions (which, however, from the first were 
|united with the deepest piety) are read by the in- 
attentive, as if they had been the opinions of his 
'mature days; secondly, that he had few religious 





| persons amongst his friends, which made him re- 
served in the expression of his own views ; third- 
ly, that in any case where he altered opinions four 
the better, the credit of the improvement is 
assigned to Coleridge. Lamb, for example, be- 
ginning life as a Unitarian, in not many years be- 
came a Trinitarian. Coleridge passed through 
the same changes in the same order; and, here at 
least, Lamb is supposed simply to have obeved the 
influence, confessedly great, of Coleridge. This, 
on our own knowledge of Lamb's views, we pro 
nounee to be an error. And the following ex 
tracts from Lamb’s letters will show—not only 
that he was religiously disposed on impulses self 
derived, but that, so far from obeying the bias of 
Coleridge, he ventured, on this one subject, firmly 
as regarded the matter, though humbly as regard- 
ed the manner, affectionately to reprove Coleridge. 

In a letter to Coleridge, written in 1797, the year 
after his first great affliction, he says— 





Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated charac- 
ter among my acquaintance ; not one Christian ; 


‘not one but undervalues Christianity. Singly, . 


‘what am I to do! Wesley—[have you read his 
life?]—was noi he an elevated character?’ Wesley 
has said religion was not a solitary thing. Alas! 

‘it is necessarily so with me, or next to solitary. 
"T is true you write to me; but correspondence by 
letter and personal intimacy are widely different. 
| Do, do write to me; and do some good to wy mind 
—already how much ‘* warped and relaxed’’ by 
the world! 


In a letter written about three months previously, 
he had not serupled to blame Coleridge at some 
length fur audacities of religious speculation, which 
seemed to him at war with the simplicities of pure 
religion. He says— 


Do continue to write tome. I read your letters 
with my sister, and they give us both abundance 
of delight. Especially they please us two when 
you talk in a religious onal Not but we are 
,offended occasionally with a certain freedom of ex- 
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pression, a certain air of mysticism, more consonant | the future in abusing the present; we refer to Sig- 
to the conceits of pagan philosophy than consistent | nora Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite a stumpy figure, 
with the humility of genuine piety. a repulsive obliquity of vision, and a coarse and 
complexionless face—to say nothing of a tasteless 
style-of dress, and silly and fantastical manners— 
held all England in thraldom exactly one century 
since by the powerful truth of her acting, and by 
the melting pathos and inexpressible beauty of her 


Then, afier some instances of what he blames, 
he says— 


Be not angry with me, .eridge. I wish not 
to ecavil; 1 know I cannot instruct you; I only | thet | 
wish to remind you of that humility which best be- | Singing. With such talents she might have become 
cometh the Christian character. God, in the New | 4 millionaire, but she neglected opportunity. One 
Testament, our best guide, is represented to us in | €Vening, in the year 1749, she was visited by two 
the kind, condescending, amiable, familiar light of | gentlemen, who felt pity at the miserable condition 
a parent; and, in my poor mind, ‘tis best for us | Into which the once enchanter and favorite of the 
so to consider him as our heavenly Father, and our | public was plunged, and who desired to relieve it. 
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best friend, without indulging too bold conceptions | They found her dull, dirty, morose, and almost 


of his character. 
About a month later, he says— 


Few but Jaugh at me for reading my testament. 
They talk a language IJ understand not; I conceal 
sentiments that would be a puzzle to ‘hem. 


We see by this last quotation where it was that 
Lamb originally sought for consolation. We per- 
sonally can vouch that, at a maturer period, when 
he was approaching his fiftieth year, no change 
had affected his opinions upon that point; and, on 
the other hand, that no changes had occurred in 
his needs for consolation, we see, alas! in the rec- 
ords of his life. Whither, indeed, could he fly for 
comfort, if not to his Bible?’ And te whom was 
the Bible an indispensable resource, if not to Lamb? 
We do not undertake to say, that in his knowledge 


of Christianity he was everywhere profound or | 
consistent, but he was always earnest in his aspi- | 


rations after its spiritualities, and had an apprehen- 
sive sense of its power. 

Charles Lamb is gone; his life was a continued 
struggle in the service of love the purest, and 
within a sphere visited by little of contemporary 
applause. Even his intellectual displays won but 
a narrow sympathy at any time, and in his earlier 
period were saluted with positive derision and con- 
tumely on the few occasions when they were not 
oppressed by entire neglect. But slowly all things 
right themselves. AI! merit, which is founded in 
truth, and is strong enough, reaches by sweet exha- 
lations in the end a higher sensory—reaches higher 
organs of discernment, lodged in a selecter audi- 
ence. But the original ebtuseness or vulgarity of 
feeling that thwarted Lamb's just estimation in life, 
will continue to thwart its popular diffusion. There 
are even some that continue to regard him with the 
old hostility. And we, therefore, standing by the 
side of Lamb’s grave, seemed to hear, on one side 
(but in abated tones) strains of the ancient malice 
—‘* This man, that thought himself to be somebody, 
is dead—is buried—is forgotten !’’ and, on the other 
side, seemed to hear ascending, as with the solem- 
nity of an anthem—* This man, that thought him- 
self to be nobody, is dead—is buried ; his life has 
been searched ; and his memory is hallowed for- 
ever !”’ 


_£ 





An Actress or toe Last Century.—Hogarth 
has immortalized the ugliest, most extraordinary, 
and most unprincipled of artists who ever neglected 
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speechless. She made excuse for herself at length 
by stating that she was hungry. She had eaten 
nothing during the previous day, and now, at six 
/o’elock in the evening of the second day, she con- 
'fessed that she had not a penny in the world. The 
friends offered her such hospitality as it was usual 
to offer: they proposed that she should go with 
them to a tavern, where they would treat her with 
| the best roast fowls and port wine that London could 
|produce, ‘* No!’? screamed the squalid and fam- 
iished artist; ‘I will have neither my dinner nor 
'my place of eating it prescribed to me; I need 
| never want a repast did | choose to submit to such 


| 4 j t ag ; A 
|conditions.”’ ‘The friends apologized, put a guinea 


|into her hand, and urged her to procure food at 
jones 


She muttered her thanks, and dismissed her 

visitors. ‘They had no sooner departed, than she 
}summoned a‘ friendly wretch who inhabited the 
| same theatre of misery,”’ and, putting the guinea into 
‘his hand, bade kim ron with the money to a neigh- 
boring wine-merchant. ‘* He is the only one,”’ said 
|Cuzzoni, * who keeps good tokay by him; it is a 
guinea a bottle, so bid him give you a Joaf into the 
bargain; hell not refuse.”’—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 


Excetienctes or Knowience.—There are in 

knowledge these two excellencies: first, that it 
offers to every man, the most selfish and the most 
exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says 
to the former, ‘‘ Serve mankind, and you serve 
yourself ;”’ to the latter, ‘*In choosing the best 
/means to secure your own happiness, you will have 
the sublime inducement of promoting the happiness 
|of mankind.”? The second excellence of knowledge 
|is, that even the selfish man, when he has once be- 
{gun to love virtue from little motives, loses the 
motive as he increases the love, and at last worships 
the Deity, where before he only coveted gold upon 
its altar.— Bulwer. 





Inapitity oF Icnorance.—How many men, rich 
in physical energy, stand with folded and idle hands 
because they are poor in knowledge! ‘Tell such a 
man what he should do, and he is ready and willing 
to act. He stands still because he cannot see his 
way. He is uncertain because he cannot make out 
which of two plans he should choose. He is neg- 
ligent, only because he is ignorant of what he ought 
to do, or of how it may best be done. Or if, in his 
physical impatience, such a man rushes forward, he 
fails to reach his aim, because he is deficient in the 
materials for successful action. How often do we 
see the energy of one man ill or wrongly directed 
because he knows too little of what he engages in, 
while, under the guidance of knowledge, every step, 
impelled by the energy of another, is observed to be 
a sure stride in advance !—Professor Johnston. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


On Tuesday, the 23d of May, 1763, died, at 
his lodgings in Ironmonger Row, Old street, St. 
Luke's, the eccentric individual who had for many 
years been known in England by the assumed 
name of George Psalmanazar. 

His real name and nation have never transpired. 
The secret he kept so religiously in his life-time 
was buried with him. A sense of shame, aecord- 
ing to his own confession, had sealed his lips upon 
the subject : he deserved, he said, no other naime 
than that of the impostor. 

Psalmanazar is now only remembered as the au- 
thor of a strange fabrication, ealled ‘‘A Descrip- 
tion of the Island of Formosa,’’ of which place 
he professed to be a native. Without having even 
travelled out of Europe, he invented an account 
of an Asiatic island, and preserved sufficient con- 
sistency in his narrative to obtain for it, for a time, 
almost universal credence. Long after the impos- 
ture was discovered and confessed, the book was 
quoted as genuine, and it is admitted to carry with 
it an air of fact and reality, which does credit, at 
any rate, to the ingenuity of the author. 

But little interest, perhaps, now attaches to a 
fabrication once so famous, There was, however, 
(if we may use the word,) a completeness about 
the imposture which renders it remarkable. Psalm- 
anazar’s great difficulty was to support the charae- 
ter he had assumed. ‘There was nothing of the 
Asiatic in his appearance ; he was surrounded by 
sceptical inquirers, and frequently puzzled with 
questions and objections ; but his hardihood and 
ingenuity enabled him to maintain his ground, and 
baffle his most pertinacious opponents. In the 
narrative of his life, which, in a spirit of peni- 
tence, he drew up in after years, he has given an 
interesting account of the strange adventures of 
his youth, from which we will extract a few par- 
ticulars. 

He was bern, he says, in “ the southern part 
of Europe’’—most probably, it has been suggest- 
ed, ‘beneath the bright sky of Languedoc.”’ His 
mother was a good and pious woman, whom he 
seems to have truly loved. At the age of six he 
was sent to a free-school taught by two Francis- 
can monks, where his remarkable quickness made 
him a favorite with his masters, and laid the foun- 
dation for his future ruin. He was afterwards re- 
moved to a Jesuit college, the course of study in 
which he minutely describes. Upon leaving col- 
lege, he was engaged as a tutor in what he calls 
‘a middling family.”’ His pupil was ‘ an over- 
grown youth, and taller by a head and shoulders 
than himself.’’ Here he gave way to idle habits : 
instead of graver studies, he and his pupil oceu- 
pied themselves. in learning the flute and violin ; 
and, as a natural consequence of his thoughiless- 
ness and indolence, he became dissatisfied and un- 
settled. At length he resolved to return home, 
and commence a new course of life: Having no 
money, he begged his: way, im fluent Latin, ac- 
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costing none bat clergymen and persons of coudi- 
tion, and found this so profitable that he formed 
taste for a wandering life, which he was afier- 
wards unable to conquer. We need not dwell 
minutely on his subsequent adventures. His first 
step in the art of deception was to procure a cer- 
tifieate stating him to be ‘*an Irish priest who had 
been persecuted for his religion.’”” He soon re- 
solved on a bolder speculation. In his college 
days he had heard the Jesuits speak of India, 
China, and Japan; and his imagination was 
warmed by their descriptions. It oceurred to 
him that a Japanese convert to Christianity would 
be an object of interest. He aecordingly forged 
a certificate setting forth the fact. His scheme 
succeeded. In his own words, ‘* he travelled 
many hundred leagues through Germany, Bra- 
bant, and Flanders, under the notion of being a 
Japanese converted from heathenism by some 
Jesuit missionaries, and brought to Avignon by 
them, to be further instructed, as well as to avoid 
the dreadful punishment inflicted on all that turr 
Christians in Japan.’’ His miserable appearance 
everywhere excited compassion; and even the 
wayside beggars regarded him with contempt. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune, he found him- 
self in the garrison town of Sluys, where he at- 
tracted the attention of a Reverend Mr. Innes, the 
Scotch chaplain of a regiment stationed there. 
This gentleman immediately took a remarkable 
and most suspicious interest in the alleged Formo- 
san, whom he forthwith persuaded to visit Eng- 
land. He wrote an account of him to Dr. Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, who, when Psalmanazar 
arrived in England, received him with interest 
and kindness. He had by this time become an 
adept in the art of deception. He had invented a 
language in a peculiar character, which he wrote 
with ease, from right to left, after the manner of 
the orientals ; a new division of the year inte 
twenty months; and an original system of my- 
thology. In order to gain still greater eredit for 
his story, he would eat nothing but raw meat and 
vegetables, and he soon became fully reconciled to 
this disgusting diet. At the request of Bishop 
Compton, he translated the Chureh Catechism in- 
to the Formosan language, which was examined 
by many learned individuals, and pronounced 
‘regular and grammatieal."’ Having been so 
far successful, and curiosity having now attracted 
to him a numerous circle of friends, he com- 
menced writing in Latin his famous: Description 
of Formosa, which was translated for bim as it 
went through the press. The composition of this 
work occupied him two months, and he was at 
the time searcely twenty years of age. Although 
much of it was pure invention, he derived a great 
part of his materfals from a genuine account of 
the island written by Candidus, a Dutch miunister,. 
and from Varenius’ Description of Japan. In 
order to avoid any variance from the- statements 
he had made from time to time in conversation, 
he was compelled to insert many improbabilities 
in his narrative that he would gladly have omitted: 
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or altered. ‘‘ Thus,”’ he says, ‘‘ having once in- 
advertently in conversation made the yearly num- 
ber of male infants sacrificed in Formosa to amount 
to 18,000, I could never be persuaded to lessen it, 
though I had often been made sensible of the im- 
possibility of so small an island losing so many 
males every year, without becoming at length 
quite depopulated.” 

The immolation of children he makes a charac- 
teristic feature in the religion of the islanders, and 
he gives rather a strange account of his own es- 


cape. 


My father had three sons by his first wife, of 
which I was the youngest: my eldest brother was 
free from being sacrificed, as the law directs ; the 
second was but one year and a half old when his 
heart was broiled, and before the turn came to me 
I was near eight years of age: my father was ex- 
trernely concerned for me, especially because my 
brother was almost eat up with a cancer. * * * 
My father then, considering the short life of my 
brother, and that he should have no heir or succes- 
sor if I was sacrificed, * * * he went to the high 
priest, and used all the arguments he could invent 
to induce him to spare me. The high priest re- 
plied, he was sorry it happened so, but the laws of 
God were to be preferred to the good of a family, 
and even of the whole country. * * * At last, my 
father, seeing nothing would do but money, offered 
him a large sum to accept of my brother. This 
argument prevailed : so my father sent the money 
and my brother. 


Many persons naturally wondered that a strip- 
ling of twenty could give such an account of him- 
self. According to his own story, he could not 
have been much more than sixteen when he left 
the island, and it was not thought likely that a 
youth of that age could have made the minute 
and shrewd observations recorded in the volume. 
Dr. Halley, again, puzzled him by inquiring about 
the duration of the twilight in Formosa, and how 
long every year the sun shone down the chimneys. 
As a further example of some of the improbabili- 
ties and monstrosities contained in the work, we 
quote the commencement of one chapter, which is 
entitled ‘‘ Of our manner of eating,’ &c. 


All who ean live without working eat their break- 
fasts about seven of the clock* in the morning ; first 
they smoke a pipe of tobacco, then they drink Bo- 
hea, green, or sage tea; afterwards they cut off the 
head of a viper, and suck the blood out of the body : 
this in my opinion is the most wholesome breakfast 
aman can make, &c. 


The first edition of this remarkable romance 
was soon exhausted, and another called for. In 
spite of its improbabilities, the book was devoutly 
believed in. Psalmanazar was sent to Oxford, 
and maintained there by the Bishop of London. 
He seems at college to have indulged in many ir- 


* In a former chapter we are eaneny told that neither 
clocks nor watches are known in Formosa, and that their 
mode of measuring time is altogether different from the 
European method. 





regularities, and to have displayed, as might be 
expected, a total want of principle. From the 
20th to the 32d year of his age he describes as 
**a sad blank.” 

We now approach the second period of Psalma- 
nazar’s life. The first, it must be confessed, was 
sufficiently infamous ; but in the latter part of his 
life he endeavored by sincere and bitter penitence 
to atone for his youthful errors and disreputable 
impostures. Dr. Johnson, who at this period 
knew him well, often stated that he was the dest 
man he had ever known. ‘I have heard John- 
son,’ said Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘ frequently say, that 
George Psalmanazar’s piety, penitence, and vir- 
tue, exceeded almost what we read as wonderful 
in the lives of the saints; and when the great 
lexicographer was asked, whether he ever contra- 
dicted Psalmanazar, ‘‘ I should as soon,’’ he said, 
‘* have thought of contradicting a bishop.” 

Psalmanazar’s powers of conversation must have 
been considerable. In his Life of Johnson—that 
rich storehouse of literary gossip— Boswell has 
preserved this little dialogue— 


H[e (Johnson) praised Mr. Duncombe of Canter- 
bury asa pleasing man. ‘ He used to come to 
me; I did not seek much after him. Indeed, I 
never sought much after anybody.”’ Boswell : 
‘* Lord Orrery, I suppose’? Johnson : ‘* No sir; 
I never went to him, but when he sent for me.”’ 
Boswell: ‘* Richardson’?’’ Johnson: ‘* Yes, sir ; 
but I sought after George Psalmanazar the most. 
I used to go and sit with him at an alehouse in the 
city.”” 


During the latter portion of his life, Psalmana- 
zar supported himself entirely by literary pursuits. 
He wrote several articles for the Universal His- 
tory, and, amongst other compilations, a genuine 
account of the island of Formosa, to serve as a 
counterpart to the description he had forged. 
There can be no question about the sincerity of 
his repentance ; he would speak of himself, on all 
occasions, as a despised, dishonored, and degraded 
being, who had forfeited all claim to the regard 
and respect of society; and he commences his 
narrative by avowing ‘‘ his steady resolution pub- 
licly to disclaim all the lies and forgeries he had 
formerly published in that monstrous romance, (the 
Description of Formosa,) and at any rate or risk 
to take the shame to himself, and make a free 
confession of the whole imposture.”’ 

Psalinanazar’s Will is a singular document, and 
bears out all we have said respecting his penitence 
and humility. It is entitled ‘‘ The last Will and 
Testament of me a poor sinful and worthless crea- 
ture, commonly known by the assumed name of 
George Psalmanazar.’’ One clause is worded as 
follows : ‘And it is my earnest request, that my 
body be not inclosed in any kind of coffin, but only 
decently laid in what is called a shell, of the low- 
est value, and without lid or other covering which 
may hinder the natural earth from covering it all 
around.”’ 
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CHAPTER XI.——-MAKING ACQUAINTANCE, 


Ipa speedily found herself the centre of a circle 
whose admiration was so unequivocally expressed, 
that even her simplicity could not be blind to it. 
She took it all for affection, and thought she could 
never be grateful enough for the kindness of her 
relations. Aunt Ellenor won her heart at a glance, 
and so did the gentle and cheerful Frederick— 
there was instant sympathy among them, and the 
separation of fourteen years was annihilated at 
once. Uncle Alexander treated her with that 
mixture of gallantry and patronage which elderly 
gentlemen frequently exhibit towards young ladies, 
which is particularly pleasing to some, and par- 
ticularly embarrassing to others. Cousin Alexan- 
der took advantage of his cousinly privilege to be 
open and familiar in his devotion, and, if the truth 
must be told, to worry her to death. Had Ida 
been trained according to common young lady 
training, it is probable that this might not have 
been the case. She might have indulged in a 
harmless flirtation with her cousin, and found him 
perfectly endurable; but this she could not do. 
His armory of petits soins oppressed her, for each 
of them was a claim upon her gratitude, and she 
did not know how to pay the debt; his compli- 
ments put her out of countenance, his wit was too 
satirical to please her, his sentiment utterly con- 
fused and repelled her. She was accustomed 
never to speak about her feelings except where 
she gave and received full sympathy; here she 
had no sympathy at all, and yet she was not al- 
lowed the privilege of silence. She did not at all 
comprehend that artificial upper current with which 
society busies itself without ever exploring the real 
depths ; she had no shallow half-thoughts, no pol- 
ished shells of sentiment in her heart, all was 
genuine and profound ; she was like a person try- 
ing to converse in a foreign language, of which he 
does not know the grammar, and cannot catch the 
accent ; but she was young and light-hearted, and 
so when she felt puzzled, her ordinary resource 
was to laugh, which did not please her cousin in 
the least. He would have been still less pleased 
could he have heard the tone in which she was 
apt to say to Mrs. Chester, ‘* Poor Alexander! he 
is so kind !"’ so expressive was it, that I may ven- 
ture to say, that it would have pretty effectually 
checked his kindness for some time to come. 
But he could not believe that he was really repul- 
sive to her, and so he persevered, sometimes find- 
ing her very piquante, ofiener in his heart thinking 
it ‘* slow work.” 

Agnes was quite impenetrable; she was one 
of those unfortunate persons who, born destitute 
of attractions either external or mental, seem to 
consider it a kind of revenge upon nature to make 
life as disagreeable as they can, both to themselves 
and to all who approach them. No charm of 
manner atoned in her for repulsiveness of face, no 
glow and generosity of affection made ample 
amends for all other deficiencies ; for, ever brood- 
ing over her own defects, she yet resented their 
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consequences as so many injuries to herself; she 
was at least as pitiable as faulty, and the misery 
which she made for herself, if it had been accept- 
ed as discipline, would have seemed sufficient to 
cure every fault under heaven. No kind word 
was ever spoken in her presence without causing 
her to feel a secret and bitter pain that it had not 
been addressed to herself, yet she passed over with 
a hurried half-consciousness and an immediate for- 
getfulness the scanty portion of good-will that was 
really testified towards her by anybody, and took 
a strange pleasure in denying herself such comfort 
as she might fairly have received. She had baf- 
fled even aunt Ellenor, whom it was a hard thing 
not to love, and to whom it was still harder to be 
refused the privilege of loving. She could not be 
fond of Agnes; she was not suffered to be intimate 
with her, she was repulsed at every turn; so she 
had taken refuge in the habit, very unpleasant to 
her warm nature, of scarcely ever speaking to her 
niece, though the deprecating gentleness of her 
manner when she did address her, showed how 
fearful she was of giving pain, how anxious to 
give pleasure, yet how utterly ignorant of the 
means by which the one might be avoided and the 
other achieved. Poor Agnes! there is no saying 
what this chill and stunted plant might have be- 
come in a kindlier atmosphere. Now there seemed 
little hope, for the food which nourishes health 
only embitters disease. Yet the very perfection 
of her disagreeableness was in some sense a hope- 
ful sign; it was such a genuine article, so unmiti- 
gated, undisguised, and unconquerable. There 
she was, a most bitter morsel, neither gilded nor 
sweetened ; you could make no mistake about her, 
you must needs receive her as a trial, and if any 
good whatsoever eventually came out of her, it was 
a surprise to you, and you were thankful for it. 
And Godfrey’ He was as impenetrable as 
Agnes, though in a very different manner. He 
was so capricious that Ida’s opinion of him varied 
every day, and she was left equally in doubt as to 
his opinion of her. At their first introduction, and 
during the whole birthday evening, he was polite 
and gentlemanly, but cold ; he seemed not to desire 
to remember or renew their childish intimacy; he 
behaved to her as any gentleman might have be- 
haved to any young lady whom he met for the 
first time in society, except that Ida's singular 
beauty and gracefulness would assuredly have 
commanded more admiring attention from an ordi- 
nary acquaintance ; yet he varied, and she could 
not but observe and be puzzled by these variations. 
She did not think he was happy; his habitual ex- 
pression was certainly one of gloom and predccu- 
pation, he was silent and inanimate, yet when 
speaking to his brother, to whom his attention was 
most devoted, his eye kindled, his voice softened, 
his whole aspect was for the moment transformed. 
He took no part in the general conversation, and 
was the only person who did not thank Ida when 
she rose from the piano; yet from time to time 
she was aware that he was observing her with an 
expression that could not be mistaken for disap- 
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proval, and though his manner repelled her, she felt 
excessively anxious that he should like her as well 
as his mother and brother did, and not quite in 
despair about it. He was not handsome but dis- 
tinguished looking, with eyes and forehead full of 
intellect. Whether he was agreeable or not it 
was impossible to discover, because, as has been 
already said, he scarcely spoke at all, and never on 
any subject of interest. The change from the 
boisterous mischief, impetuous glee, superabundant 
life of his childhood, was so complete that it was 
impossible for Ida not to be curious as to the 
cause. 

Some two or three days after her eighteenth 
birth-day, Ida had gone out, as was her custom, 
accompanied only by Madeline, fur a morning 
ramble in the grounds, long before aunt Melissa 
and most of her guests had forsaken their pillows. 
Her early rising was the result of habit and train- 
ing, not the voluntary adoption of her own taste 
or resolution, and, therefure, there was nothing 
self-gratulatory about it, which, let the reader be 
assured, is a rare merit in early rising. In many 
cases it is a charter for contradictiousness during 
the whole of the following day, and may be said 
to effect more towards pampering the vanity of 
those who practise it, and destroying the domes- 
tic comfort of those who do not, than any other 
apparently harmless custom in this civilized coun- 
try of England. Just think of the officious vigor, 
the insulting triumph, the outrageous animation 
of the man who has dressed by candlelight in the 
month of December. Only imagine his cheerful- 
ness. Is it not enough to set your teeth on edge 
when you remember what he has gone through ? 
He ought to be in the state of a mild convalescent 
who has just weathered a sharp attack of ague, 
and there he is snapping his fingers and laughing 
in defiance of nature and probability! Very like- 
ly, too, he has done it from no sufficient motive 
—in fact, from no motive at all, except that he 
may read his newspaper or write his letters some 
three hours before ten, instead of some three 
hours after that rational breakfast-hour. Yet he 
is insanely pleased with himself for this; he 
shakes hands with himself mentally, and thinks 
he has done a great thing, in thus actively wasting 
the time which might have been devoted to whole- 
some and profitable sleep. He takes quite a bird's 
eye view of the student, whose midnight lamp has 
guided him through some labyrinth of thought, 
the clue whereof shall hereafter be presented to 
the world, and condescendingly pities the aching 
brow which seeks a few hours late repose after 
mauy of labor and tension. Two hours at night 
are no merit at all—two in the morning are the 
height of virtue, and quite virtue enough to last 
you for the whole day, my friend, says Con- 
science ; you have done your self-denial, and may 
fearlessly indulge yourself for the future. 

But we are forgetting Ida and her early walk ; 
she and Madeline had just left the chapel, where 
they were in the habit of repairing for their devo- 
tions, and were proceeding towards the open part 
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}of the park, deep in conversation, when they per- 
ceived Godfrey at some distance carrying a basket 
in his hand. Ida bounded over two or three in- 
tervening borders, and, running to meet him, ex- 
claimed in admiration at the magnificent Cape 
jessamines which his basket contained. 

‘** They are for Frederick,” said he ; ‘it is his 
favorite flower, and there is no specimen in the 
greenhouse; I have brought them from Claxton.” 
This was a country-town about ten miles from 
Evelyn Manor. 

** What a walk!’’ exclaimed Ida, ‘‘ and how 
pleased Frederick will be! Oh! Godfrey, may 
I have one flower! I want it for the bouquet I am 
painting for aunt Melissa's screen ; it would finish 
the group so beautifully.” 

His hand was immediately on the plant, and, 
though he winced a little at the name of aunt 
Melissa, between whom and himself there was a 
perpetual quiet feud of a somewhat aggravated de- 
scription, he severed one of the finest blossoms, 
and presented it to her. ‘* Introduce me to Mrs. 
Chester,’’ whispered he. 

Ida complied, and the three were speedily en- 
gaged in easy conversation. 

Whether the exercise had particularly agreed 
with Godfrey, or whether, in general, he was un- 
der the influence of some spell which did not be- 
gin to act till the day was a certain number of 
hours old, we will not pretend to say, but he 
seemed to have thrown aside his melancholy, and 
was so vivacious that Ida scarcely recognized him. 
Her doubts of his cousinly disposition to like her van- 
ished in a minute, and her old predilection revived 
with double force. They talked of all things be- 
neath the stars, and a few beyond them ; for the 
most part sportively, but with an occasional touch 
of deeper thought, indicating many a vein to be 
explored in future. Oh, those delicious first con- 
versations ! when you see dimly a hundred half- 
closed doors, and calculate beforehand on the pleas- 
ure of watching their gradual opening. Pity, 
that the chambers within so often disappoint you 
when you enter! 

They parted at the house-door, the best friends 
possible, and as Ida took off her bonnet, she men- 
tally ran over the various topics which they had 
been discussing, and thought how she would ask 
this question, and suggest that remark, and how 
there was a passage she must look for which was 
exactly appliceble to one part, and how she would 
ask Godfrey to write down for her the pretty 
verse which he had quoted from some old Span- 
ish ballad. She went down to the breakfast-room, 
ready, with her characteristic eagerness, to re- 
sume at once where they had left off; and there 
sat Godfrey with his ordinary sombre look, and 
spoke neither to her nor to any one else during 
the whole meal, except to take care that Freder 
ick had all he wanted! She had not courage to 
address him, and she almost began to feel as 
though their past conversation must have arisen 
out of some forwardness on her part; she was 
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She thought it a very dull breakfast-party, for the 
whole length of the table separated her from 
Frederick, and she sat between the Alexanders, 
father and son. ‘The father Alexander was talk- 
ing politics with perfectly disinterested enthusiasm, 
for nobody seemed to be listening to him; and 
the son was afflictingly minute in his attentions. 
Agnes sat opposite, with a quiet scow! on her 
face, which it gave you a sick headache to look 
at, and uncle John was absent on some farming 
business. It was altogether a deplorable break- 
fast. 

However, just as it was completed, uncle John 
came in with a face like the concentrated essence 
of a dozen firesides, and a voice that seemed to be 
compounded of the singing of kettles upon their 
hobs, the crowing of vigorous babies on all fours 
upon their hearth-rugs, and the music of Paddy 
O’Rafferty played at a rattling pace by drums and 
fifes outside the window. He was an embodied 
laugh—a hurrah personified. It was out of the 
question for anybody to be low-spir‘‘ed in his pres- 
ence—he was worth all the camphor julep and 
sal volatile in the world. 

‘** Well, young people !”’ cried he, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ 1 ’ve got a scheme for you !”’ 

** Indeed ! and pray what is it?’’ replied Me- 
lissa, with a good-humor and alacrity which 
showed that she rather liked the style of his ad- 
cress. 

**Oh yes, yes!’’ answered he, “‘ you are in- 
cluded too—it is a scheme for us all, old and 
young, girls and boys. Such splendid weather 
too—not a cloud in the sky; upon my word and 
honor it would be a sin if we didn’t. I think if 
we have the chariot and the phaeton—and then 
there will be the Woodleys’ carriage and Alexan- 
der’s gig ; it will look magnificent in this weather, 
after the rains, too, which are always an advantage. 
Godfrey can steer, you know; he is a capital 
sailor; and Kate Wyllys, we must n’t forget her, 
you know, for she is the best hand in the world 
at this sort of thing. I don’t think we can man- 
age before this day week ; but 1 dare say we can 
make up our minds to wait so long. We musi 
set the cook to work, my lady housekeeper; you 
know she is famous for her chicken pie. I can’t 
help thinking how grand it will look at sunset; 
and if we should have a rainbow, it will be per- 
fect."’ 

‘** Chicken pie, with rainbow sauce !’’ observed 
Alexander junior, ‘‘ quite a novelty in the Eng- 
lish cuisine. Pray, sir, be so good as to give me 
the recipe.”’ 

*Eh? ah! Ha, ha—very good that! What 
did I say *’’ returned his uncle. 

“‘I1 am sure, my dear John,” said Melissa, 
with that emphasis of special crossness which is 
so often attached to the epithet ‘‘dear,” *‘ it would 
be quite hopeless to attempt to tell you what you 
said, or what you meant. I do wish you would 
explain yourself quietly—it is very trying to one’s 
nerves to have all this confusion first in the morn- 
ing, and for my part (putting her hand to her 
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forehead) I have not the slightest idea what you 
have been talking about.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, my dear; I am the most 
noisy, thoughtless fellow in the world ; I believe I 
shall be a boy all my life, and I never can recol- 
lect that we are not al! of us as young as we used 
to be.””, He now lowered his voice, and addressed 
his irate sister in the quietest and most explana- 
tory tone, as you might speak to a superannuated 
person, whose intellect it was extremely difficult 
to awaken, and whose temper it was necessary 
to soothe in a very cautious and conspicuous man- 
ner. ‘It isa pic-nic, my dear—a party in the 
open air.”’ ; 

‘*I believe he thinks I don’t know what a 
pic-nic is!’’ said Melissa, turning with a sharp 
artificial laugh to the rest of the company ; ‘* per- 
haps,”’ she added, ‘‘ you will be so condescending 
as to carry your explanation a lite further, and 
tell all present, who I believe are as much in the 
dark as myself, what expedition it is that you are 
meditating, and who are the persons whom you 
propose to invite.”’ 

Poor uncle John felt himself decidedly in dis- 
grace, though he did not in the least understand 
the reason. So he made a very quiet, jog-trot 
speech, in an humble, apologetic manner; una- 
dorned by any of those curvets and caracoles by 
which his ordinary mode of talk, when in high 
spirits—and it was a very exceptional case when 
uncle John was not in high spirits—was distin- 
guished. He had planned a day's excursion to 
Thelwar Castle, a fine Norman ruin about twenty 
miles from Evelyn. Mr. Woodley, a great crony 
of uncle John’s, his son and daughter, were to 
join the party, together with any other friends 
whom Melissa might think proper to ask. Kate 
Wyllys, for whose presence he had made special 
stipulation, was a young lady of acknowledged 
fashion and beauty, then irradiating the neighbor- 
hood, and commanding the attentions of all the 
disposable gentlemen. She was, of course, far 
more attractive than any resident belle, however 
superior to herself in natural or acquired qualifica- 
tions ; and being very lively, perfectly fearless, 
and rather quick at repartee, was exactly the sort 
of person to command the attentions of a whole 
party when present, and their strictures when ab- 
sent. Gentlemen would engross her for an entire 
evening, and make her as conspicuous as they 
could by flirtation; and then, as soon as she was 
gone, would betake themselves with languid zeal 
to the side of some older acquaintance, who had 
been looking over prints with sublime indifference 
to neglect, and say on approaching her, ‘I really 
haven't been able to get a word with you this 
evening! Miss Wyllys would n’t let me get away 
for a moment.’’ Of course, it was all her fault— 
in such cases it is an axiom in popular philoso- 
phy, that the lady is in the wrong, and deserves 
all that she encounters. We would not for a mo- 
ment dispute the axiom—it must be true, because 
everybody says it—both the gentlemen who have 
been encouraged and the ladies who have beea 
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neglected ; we would only say, that this true 
view of the matter requires some exercise of faith 
in those who receive it, inasmuch as reason and 
observation would commonly lead to a different 
conclusion. 

Thelwar Castle was beautifully situated ; it 
was approachable by sea, and therefore uncle 
John projected a boating party for some of the 
young people ; and it was within two miles of a 
very respectable waterfall, which, as he observed, 
would be in its best looks after the recent rains. 
A castle, a pie-nic, and a waterfall! Could any 
scheme by land or sea be more enchanting’? Ida's 
face grew brighter and brighter as the idea de- 
veloped itself, and the last word had scarcely es- 
caped her uncle’s lips, when she exclaimed, with 
clasped hands, ‘‘ Oh, how delightful! Dear aunt 
Melissa, pray say yes'—you will enjoy it too, be- 
cause you are so fond of fine scenery, and there 
will be no fatigue. A whole week !—Oh, how I 
wish the day were come !”’ 

Melissa, who liked any species of gayety, relaxed 
into benign acquiescence ; and uncle John, in a 
perfect ecstasy at meeting with approval and caus- 
ing so much pleasure, first kissed Ida, out of 
gratitude for her delight, and then executed a 
short impromptu polka, of a new and somewhat 
outrageous pattern, which, happily, did not last 
above a minute. 

** And now,”’ said Melissa, *‘ I will write the 
invitations, and we will settle how the party is to 
go.” 

“ Yes!’’ cried Mr. Lee, with assumed noncha- 
lance, ‘it is always the best way to make one’s 
arrangements clearly beforehand, and then nobody 
is put out. Tam quite at your disposal; you 
may put me just where you please. Alex can 
drive Ida, and the rest will easily be settled.” 

““T hope I may consider this an engagement : 
I was just going to offer myself as your charivteer 
when my father forestalled me,”’ said the son, with 
his most elaborate smile and bow. 

The Alexanders had made a false move there. 
Melissa was uninterruptedly conscious that she 
was mistress of the house, and never inclined to 
agree in any proposition which did not emanate 
from herself, unless, like the present expedition, 
the conduct of it were placed at once in her hands. 
Moreover, to do her justice, she was really fond 
of Ida, and would not have done anything to 
annoy her, unless it had been unmistakably ad- 
vantagéous to herself. A woman seldom mistakes 
a woman’s feelings, and Ida’s face, as she politely 
acquiesced in her cousin’s proposal, was tulerably 
expressive of dissatisfaction. 

‘“* Excuse me, my good friends,” said Melissa, 
with her blandest and most obstinate manner, 
““my little Ida’s life is a great deal too precious 
to be risked by any amateur coachmanship. I 
consider myself responsible for her, and must have 
the entire management of her proceedings. When 
I get the answers to my invitations, and know 
what our numbers will be, I shall be able to make 
arrangements definitively.”’ 
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Ida was to go in the boat; she was charmed, 
and her rapture increased when she found that 
Frederick was to be of the party. She had been 
thinking of him, but was afraid to ask, and she 
now congratulated herself that they should be 
together, and expressed her liveliest thanks that 
the plan for her was exactly that which she best 
liked. She and Melissa (strange companionship !) 
were the only two persons thoroughly pleased, 
when, after much shaking and fermenting, the 
scheme had settled into its final shape. Aunt 
Ellenor was to chaperone the water-party ; she 
made no resistance, but suffered secretly, inasmuch 
as she was a great coward, and every minute of 
her pleasure excursion was consequently a painful 
and heroic effort at composure. Poor Frederick 
never felt his privation so keenly as on an occasion 
like the present, but agreed to go, because he 
knew that his exclusion would be as painful to 
his mother as his partici;.ation could be to himself. 
So long as he did everything like other people, 
she was able to flatter herself with the idea that 
he was nearly unconscious of his loss; but the 
smallest sign of consciousness on his part cost her 
so many tears, that he would have avoided it by 
any sacrifice of his own personal comfort. It was 
touching to see how instinctively he comprehended 
her feelings, and how tenderly he cared for them, 
though he could see no exhibition of them. No 
infliction of her voice was lost upon him, and so 
profound was his knowledge of her, that he could 
divine that she was grieved merely by her silence 
when he knew that it would have been natural to 
her to speak. There is no science so deep and 
so unerring as that of unselfish love; its percep- 
tions are as supernatural as its origin. And so— 
as may often be seen when a weak and half- 
disciplined character sympathizes with one of a 
higher order than itself—the relative positions of 
this mother and son seemed to undergo a strange 
kind of change, and practically it was the consoler 
who needed support, and the sufferer who gave it. 
But these two were not unhappy; there is no 
unhappiness, properly so called, in the calm har- 
mony of a double sorrow such as theirs. 

Young Woodley, a gawky personage from col- 
lege, with a strong fear of the fair sex, taking 
the outward form and vesture of contempt, was 
another member of the water-party. He wanted 
to go on horseback ; but his father, who was try- 
ing hard to worry him into premature polish, would 
not hear of it. He could not bear the arrange 
ment made for him, and submitted with the worst 
grace possible. Kate Wyllys agreed, with per- 
fect and polite good-nature, to make a third in the 
chariot with Melissa and Mr. Lee; but snarled in 
her heart at a plan so very untoward, when three 
aimless young men were within reach, any one 
of whom would have proved a satisfactory com- 
panion—two in the capacity of flirts, the third in 
that of butt. However, there was no help for it, 
as she was known to be delicate, and could not 
be allowed to go by water. When the time 
arrived, she was all smiles and serenity, but it is” 
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doubtful whether she felt more amiably than the 
collegian. Even uncle John was a little down- 
cast, for he shared the phaeton with Mr. and Miss 
Woodley, and he wanted to have accompanied 
Ida. Godfrey seemed in lower spirits than usual, 
kept apart from his companions, and occupied him- 
self with the business of the boat. But the crown- 
ing discomfiture was Alexander’s, who actually 
had to drive Agnes. To the very last he maneu- 
vred to avoid this, but there is no being on earth 
so helpless as a well-bred man in the hands of a 
lady who is giving a party. He has neither de- 
fence nor redress; his very remonstrances must 
be made with fictitious playfulness, as though in 
reality he were grateful for the very things which 
he deprecates ; and his final submission to the most 
aggravated sufferings must be cheerful and uncon- 
ditional. Poor Alexander asked Miss Woodley, 
privately, if she would allow him to drive her; 
but Miss Woodley (who, by the bye, was a trifle 
unrefined, and had never received such a compli- 
ment from the sublime Alexander before) had 
been previously told, in confidence, by Melissa, 
that she was to go in the phaeton, ‘* because it 
was desirable for many reasons, (this with much 
significance,) and it would be so pleasant for John.”’ 
The poor girl fancied she was somehow doing a 
favor, and, besides, would not have presumed to 
alter Miss Lee’s plans for the world; so she de- 
clined, graciously and regretfully. Alexander then 
made a desperate attack on young Woodley, whom 
he esteemed an utter bore, but this was likewise 
a failure ; parental authority was too strong for 
the unhappy youth, and he was compelled to be 
victimized. Eventually, Alexander proposed to 
drive his father, as a last chance; but his father 
was afraid of catching cold, and liked the ease of 
the cushioned chariot, and the pretty face of Kate 
Wyllys, who understood and responded to his 
gallantries far better than Ida, and thought him a 
tolerable substitute when originals were not pro- 
curable. No one who had seen the faces of Alex- 
ander and Agnes, when they set off for their ¢éte-d- 
téte drive, would have been surprised to hear that 
a murder had been. perpetrated before the end 
of it—only, fortunately, deeds do not always 
answer to looks, either good or bad. 

Is not a pleasure-party the most delightful thing 
in the world? 


CHAPTER XII.——-THE PIC-NIC. 


A few minutes before the boat landed, Fred- 
eric, with some timidity of manner, presented Ida 
with a pretty sketching apparatus. ‘‘ She had 
expressed a wish to sketch the castle,’ he said, 
‘*and though—’’ here he paused for an instant, 
and then abruptly concluded by saying, ‘‘ that it 
would be a pleasure to him to think that she could 
make any use of a gift of his.’ She thanked 
him warmly; but was a little puzzled by remem- 
bering that he had not been in the room when the 
picturesqueness of the castle as a subject for 
sketching was discussed; she was sure of this, 
because she had felt a sudden fear lest the con- 
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versation should give him pain, and had looked 
for him and been relieved to find that he was 
absent. 

Thelwar Castle was built on a rock which rose 
steeply from the edge of a wide and gentle river. 
In style it blended the Saracen and the Norman, 
and formed no inapt representation of the age to 
which it belonged; at once massy and graceful, 
rude, yet full of beauty. ‘There were tall slender 
turrets of circular form with overhanging parapets 
broken and encrusted with moss; huge dwarf 
towers strongly battlemented and pierced with 
those cruel loopholes which admit no light save 
for purposes of destruction, and look like sullen 
eyes winking at you; great irregular walls of 
unhewn stone all scarfed and garlanded with ivy 
and plumed with the airy fern; green sward in the 
courts as smooth as though it had been shorn for 
the feet of fairies, whom you might fancy skim- 
ming tenderly over its surface, or perching upon 
the fragmentary corbels which jutted from the 
walls, or climbing by the shattered tracery of 
the windows, or swinging by the green streamers 
which hung from many a giant arch, and rocked 
upon the air as though only just loosed from some 
tiny grasp, or lying crushed beneath the damp 
lichen-covered masses of stone which had fallen 
from above, and might have been hurled down by 
some stern mailed ghost upon the battlements to 
check such unseemly revel in a place so sombre. 
There were vast hospitable chimneys, calling up 
strange visions of those old uncivilized dinner par- 
ties, when wayfarers and beggars had their place 
and their portion, and servants feasted at the same 
board with their masters; wonderful little bed- 
chambers, suggesting the idea that our ancestors 
slept in one invariable position, and stood upright 
to dress, having their clothes let down upon them 
from the roof; interminable twisted staireases, which 
you must convert yourself into a screw to ascend— 
painful as one of those miraculous opera cadenzas, 
(named, we suppose, on the ducus-a-non-lucendo 
principle,) where, after a certain point, every step 
seems the highest possible, and yet is succeeded 
by one higher and more excruciating still, and 
where the descent is accomplished by a series of 
accentuated plunges, any one of which is sufficient 
to break your neck; long shadowy passages 
through the hearts of the enormous walls, with 
sharp streaks of light here and there catching the 
curve under the square head of some narrow dvor- 
way, and tempting you to proceed, though you 
must needs walk trembling, lest at the next open- 
ing the ray should be reflected from a stooping 
helmet or a poised spear, or lest the hesitating 
feet which you can scarcely guide along the un- 
even floor, should stumble against the coiled-up 
limbs of an old sentinel sleeping at his post. 
There seemed a waste of strength, as though a 
great deal of it were built out of sheer symbolism 
—a mixture of the jovial and the sombre, so un- 
like the world in which our own forms of thought 
are cast, that it was almost impossible to imagine 
it into any consistent whole, but the ideal picture 
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was forever resolving itself into a host of out- 
rageous contradictions. One moderate sized tomb- 
stone might have sufficed for the flooring of any 
bed room, and the great banqueting-hall looked as 
if it might have been appropriately papered with 
a series of *‘ rubbings’’ from sepulchral brasses. 

“Oh! for one day, for one single hour, to see 
it all alive again!’’ cried Ida, as, after a breath- 
less and eager examination of every attainable 
nook and corner, she paused at the summit of a 
winding stair, and, seating herself in the hollow 
of a battlement, Jooked out upon the rich valley 
and the sweet fresh river, ‘‘ that one could tell 
how they really lived and thought from hour to 
hour, those grim soldiers, and graceful knights, 
and stately ladies! It is almost painful to have 
such a strange kind of unseen existence so per- 
petually suggested without being able to fill up 
the blanks, and imagine what it actually was. It 
is like secing the very corpse of the past.”’ 

** Cannot you construct a living character out 
of these autographs '’’ asked Godfrey, smiling as 
he laid his hand on the summit of a roughly-orna- 
mented and overhanging buttress; ‘I do not 
think it would be a very difficult task.”’ 

He stopped, and Ida looked earnestly in his 
face as though she wanted him to continue. 

**‘An easy one, I should say,’’ observed Alex- 
ander. ‘* Human nature is always the same in 
detail as well as in outline. We have a distant 
twilight view of the man of the middle ages, and 
he looms upon us huge and grand and vague, till 
our imagination bows down before him, and re- 
fuses to approach and examine more closely. But 
if we do approach we shall find him flesh and 
blood after all, perhaps differing only from our- 
selves in the unavoidable peculiarity that he was 
a good way behind us in the march of time. He 
ate and drank, was weary, slept and was refreshed, 
loved and hated like the rest of us. And all those 
foibles and follies, littlenesses and meannesses 
which distress us in our own day because they 
are close under our own eyes, were just as rife in 
the past, if we could only see them.”’ 

“* Very true,”’ replied Godfrey; ‘* depend upon 
it, it was all the same five hundred years ago, just 
as truly as it will be the same a hundred years 
hence. The Baron Drogo de Bracy could never 
obtain the entrée to the highest society, because it 
was noticed that he did not always pronounce his 
H's, and the dame Eleonora de Montauban 
frowned sorely upon her daughter, the lovely 
Lady Adelicia, because she had engaged herself 
for three polkas to a younger son! Don’t be ro- 
mantic, Ida! Don’t faney that an external devel- 
opment totally different from that of our own age 
betokens that there was any difference at all in 
the inner life—why should it? Don’t we all 
know that Dr. Johnson was as great a dramatist 
as Shakspeare, only somehow or other he did n't 
manage to write such good plays ?”’ 

“You are a worshipper of the past, I per- 
ceive,’”’ said Alexander, coolly, as he seated him- 
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self at Ida’s feet, and looked expressively into her 
face, though he addressed Godfrey, “* as for me, I 
live in the present.”’ 

**T hope the climate suits you,’’ replied God- 
frey, with an emphasis too marked to be perfectly 
polite, and which called the color to his cousin’s 
cheek. 

Ida felt uncomfortable, and it was quite a relief 
to her that Agnes joined them at that moment. 

** Do come down, Ida,’’ said she, ‘* aunt Melis- 
sa is so cross. She is unpacking the baskets, and 
she says it is a shame that we should leave it all 
to her, and go away to amuse ourselves. For my 
part, | thought we came here for amusement, such 
as it is. She is very hungry, and she says we 
must dine before we do anything else ; and she 
wants you, but not Alexander or Godfrey ; be- 
cause, she says, gentlemen are of no use. She 
had just upset something when I came away, and 
that was one reason why I hurried.”’ 

Ida felt guilty ;—she had forgotten all but the 
enjoyment of the moment; and she now hastened 
to accompany Agnes, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the gentlemen. As they descended the stairs, 
she dropped her sketch-book, and Agnes picked it 
up for her. ‘‘Ah!’’ said she, ‘‘ Godfrey was very 
mysterious about his present.”’ 

‘* Godfrey !’? repeated Ida, surprised. ‘* This 
was Frederick's present.”’ 

‘**] beg your pardon,”’ replied Agnes, who took 
a sour kind of pleasure in thwarting any little 
scheme that came under her notice, whether she 
understood it or not. ‘I was in the room when 
Godfrey brought it ; and he told Frederick it was 
for you, and begged him, as a particular favor, to 
give it as if from himself.”’ 

There was no time for Ida to express the as- 
tonishment she felt, as they had now reached the 
spot where Melissa was awaiting them. She had 
overset the basin of powdered sugar into a dun- 
geon, and was vehemently insisting that her broth- 
er John should descend in search of it, a service 
which he did not appear to relish, though he made 
many apoplectic efforts to reach it by stooping over 
the edge. She was making a solemn business of 
dinner ; putting herself into a fretful bustle about 
all the adjuncts necessary and unnecessary, being 
sentimental about finger-glasses, and highly digni- 
fied in regard to salt-spoons. It was all to be 
done in a regular, grand way, as unlike a pic-nie 
as possible ; and the feeding was the main object 
and purpose, evidently, of the whole party—they 
came not to see but to eat. It was sad waste of 
time, indeed, to be sketching and staring about, 
when the cold chickens were still unpacked, and 
the damask napkins undistributed. Ida ran light- 
ly to and. fro under her orders, restoring her to 
good-humor by the force of her alacrity and readi- 
ness, and greatly cheering the spirits of the de- 
pressed maid, who had been vainly endeavoring to 
do right in the eyes of her mistress for the last 
twenty minutes. Agnes moved heavily and awk- 
wardly, never understood anything that she was 
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expected to do ; and, in making an unwonted ef- 


fort to be useful, finally set her foot upon a cherry 
tart. ‘They were a contrast, certainly. 

Poor uncle John, glad to be released, hastened 
away, and tried to make the agreeable to Mr. 
Woodley, who was thoroughly tired both of him 
and of the party, and whe responded but feebly 
to his charitable efforts. 

“Queer old place, this !’’ said uncle John, who 
had a vague idea that Mr. Woodley was a politi- 
cian of the modern school, and wished to propiti- 
ate him by sume congenial remark. ‘* Now, they 
would n’t tolerate such a place in these days. If 
any one were to run up such a place, public opin- 
ion would have it down again in five minutes.” 

** Well—I don’t know,” said Mr. Woodley, 
with cautious hesitation concerning the vigor of 
public opinion, looking inquiringly at the stalwart 
old walls as he spoke. He was a gentleman who 
spent his life in the mild excitement of perpetual 
expectation—in a kind of permanent astonishment 
which never rose above the fussy point. Every 
night in winter he perceived appearances in the 
heavens whieh betokened that there would be a 
fine Aurora Borealis before morning, and frequent- 
ly suggested that his daughter, who had never 
been so fortunate as te see that phenomenon, 
should sit up, and call him when it began. The 
watching, the ejaculations, the assurances that 
there was a light in the north quite unnatural, 
and which must terminate in eoruscations, sup- 
plied the substance of his conversation for the 
evening, and effectually prevented conversation in 
others. In summer he was equally far-sighted as 
to the detection of an approaching storm; and 
has been known to prophesy continuously for six 
weeks the arrival of one, which seldom failed to 
come in the end and justify his prediction. He 
now discovered that the tower beneath which the 
dinner-party was being arranged, was out of the 
perpendicular, and would assuredly fall in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours. He re- 
monstrated so pertinaciously, that good breeding 
compelled the unhappy Melissa to consent to the 
removal of her preparations just as they had at- 
tained completion, which put the crowning stroke 
to her discomfiture for the day. Altogether, I 
should think, there has seldom been a more dis- 
eonsolate and dejected repast than that pic-nic. 
Everything had somehow gone wrong, and nearly 
everybody was out of sorts. 

Ida was as silent as the rest; she was thinking 
about her sketch-book, and determining to eluci- 
date the mystery. An opportunity occurred soon 
after they had risen from table-cloth. She found 
herself near Godfrey, and a little apart from the 
others, and immediately addressed him. 

** Godfrey, have I done anything to vex you ?”’ 
she spoke timidly, and blushing. 

“You! To vex me! What could possibly 
make you think so?” 

** Only,” said Ida, “‘ that you change so to- 
wards me—and—and—I beg your pardon for 
mentioning it, as you did not wish me to know it, 
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but I find you were so kind as to think of giving 
me that sketching-apparatus. You must let me 
thank you for it—and I was afraid I had annoyed 
you in some manner, as you did not like to give 
it to me yourself.”’ 

Godfrey colored, cast his eyes on the ground, 
and seemed to find much difficulty in answering 
this speech. At last he said: ‘‘ It was such a 
pleasure to Frederick to give it to you, and he 
has so few pleasures.” 

** Dear Frederick !’’ said Ida. 

“Ah!” cried Godfrey, eagerly, ‘ you cannot 
love him too well ; he is absolutely perfect. His 
intellectual equals his moral nature, though it is 
not so readily discerned. I have never heard him 
utter a hasty word, nor known him think an un- 
kind thonght ; and the whole temper of his mind 
is so beautiful. You must love him, Ida.” 

**] do,” replied Ida. ‘*I love him dearly, and 
aunt Ellenor too. I cannot bear that you should 
be cold to me, Godfrey, for 1 feel at home with 
your family as if I were one of yourselves. It is 
quite eurious—the rest are all like strangers, with 
whom I have to make acquaintance by degrees, 
though they are very kind ; but I can’t help fan- 
eying that you and aunt Ellenor and Frederick 
have lived with me all my life, and that we have 
not been separated at all.’’ 

Godfrey took ber hand between his, and looked 
at her with an expression of unspeakable gentle- 
ness ; it was difficult to believe that those were 
the same eyes which were ordinarily so downcast 
and so sullen. ‘* Be one of us, then, dear Ida,” 
said he; ‘* my mother loves you as if you were 
her own child, and you and I will be brother and 
sister—shall we not ?”’ 

**Oh!"? said Ida, “‘ that implies so much !” 

** Too much for you to grant !’’ cried he, in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘ 

**Too much, a great deal,’’ returned she, play- 
fully, ‘‘ to be granted on one side only. I never 
had a brother, but I can fancy very well what a 
brother would be to me. First, he would be quiet 
and steadfast in his friendship—there would be no 
changes, and doubts, and mysteries ; then I should 
know all his sorrows, and he would come to me 
to console them ; and we should tell each other 
of faults, and help each other to amend them. 
He would never give me black looks without ao 
explanation, or Mi 

‘In fact,’’ interrupted Godfrey, “ you think 
me a savage; and you cannot think too il] of me. 
But, Ida, I promise to perform my part of the 
compact, if you will be faithful to yours. I am 
only afraid that you will repent when you know 
me better.’ 

“If I do I will tell you so,’ she answered ; 
** but Tam not afraid of you, or, at least, only a 
very little afraid sometimes.’’ 

**And when were you afraid last?’’ asked God- 
frey. 

‘When Alexander 
interrupted her immediately. 








” began Ida, but he 
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der is perfectly intolerable to me. 
that I don’t insult him every hour of the day ; 
and when he speaks to you in that patronizing, 
complimentary tove, I assure you, Ida, it is be- 
yond my powers of endurance to be polite.” 

** But he is very kind,’’ said Ida, thoughtfully, 
** and I believe he is very clever. I cannot un- 
derstand why he is not agreeable.” 

Had Alexander been in Godfrey's place he 
would certainly have told Ida that she was the 
most piquante person in the world, with her un- 
conscious sarcasm. Godfrey thought so, but did 
not say it. It seemed to him that it would have 
been quite unnatural to pay Ida a compliment. 

It is curious how little we praise those whom 
we love best. We are shy about it, as though 
we were speakiug of ourselves; a totie, a look, 
the mere presence of some unaccountable restraint 
of manner—these are indications enough for those 
who are intended to read them, and bystanders 
may think it all as cold as they like. Our choic- 
est gifts are not for the world to scrutinize; we 
put them quietly, and with averted eyes, into the 
hand that is stretched out to receive them. 

“Do you like this sort of party, Idat’’ asked 
Godfrey, after a minute’s pause. 

“Yes; I enjoy it excessively,’ she replied. 
“Do not you?” 

“IT think,’’ said he, ‘‘ that it is the most inge- 
nious contrivance ever invented for compressing 
the greatest quantity of annoyance into the smallest 
possible compass. What a dinner we had! Noth- 
ing seems to me so strange a mistake as that a 
number of people, whose whole existence is made 
up of common-places and decorums, should volun- 
tarily put themselves into a position where these are 
absurdities, and yet try to retain them all the while. 
It is as if one were to go out shooting in a court- 
dress, and put pattens over one’s pumps, to prove 
oneself a sportsman. It is so comic to see how 
we all behave; anybody who didn’t know the 
circumstances would make sure that the pic-nic had 
been inflicted as a punishment, and that, being 
compelled by foree to submit to it, we were trying 
to neutralize it in the best manner we could.” 

‘“‘ Look there, misanthrope,”’ replied Ida, laying 
one hand gently upon his arm, and pointing with 
the other to the scene before them. A solitary 
arch stood up, huge, and broken in outline, against 
the cloudless sky ; beneath it, partly veiled by the 
drooping cloud of ivy which floated about its sides, 
was visible the smooth soft river, passing through 
wood and hill, with a steady onward motion, like 
the flight of a bird, and melting into the vague far 
distance. A little beyond the arch, at the base of 
one of those graceful turrets, a greup was seated 
upon the green sward; their figures would, per- 
haps, have marred the effect in a picture, but some- 
how they blended very picturesquely with the real- 
ity. Kate Wyllys, with bonnet off, dark braided 
hair, and smiling sunny face, was holding some 
flowers for Alexander to examine—flirting very 
prettily under the pretence of botany. Agnes and 
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of chaperon and back-ground. 

Godfrey looked at the picture, and then at Ida. 
**Ah !”’ said he, ‘ we enjoy this thoroughly now ; 
but how was it with us an hour ago’ Is this the 
mode in which one ought to visit fine scenery or 
interesting ruins? Is it pleasant to be obliged 
either to parade your solitary enthusiasm, or else, 
by suppressing it, to lose all enjoyment? Parties 
are all very well in ball-rooms, and pic-nies in 
summer-houses, but I don’t like coming to boil 
potatoes and provide small-talk among the reliques 
of the past, any better than I should like to be 
taken out into the moonlight to dance a polka.”’ 

‘**As to making small-talk,”’ said Ida, laughing, 
““T can’t say you have over-exerted yourself in 
that particular. But, though I don’t agree with 
you, Godfrey, 1 do think that one thing which you 
said, is quite true—I have not enjoyed the beauty 
and grandeur of this place as 1 expected to do, ex- 
cept just for the first half hour. I find it is nat- 
ural to think more of the party and less of the 
place ; and it would indeed be delightful to come 
here quite alone, or with—with—papa. This 
seems to me the same sort of thing as the having 
a regular evening party to read Shakspeare, which 
you know would be a kind of desecration, unless 
they were all poets, or thorough lovers of poetry.” 

‘* Heaven preserve me from an evening party 
where ‘ they were all poets!’ ”’ cried Godfrey, fer- 
vently. ‘* But I see I shall make a convert of you 
at last. I have gained one step already, and now 
I shall call for another confession. Don't you 
think everybody was more or less out of humor?” 

** Not * began Ida. 

‘* Not more than usual,’’ exclaimed he, inter- 
rupting her. ‘* Well, perhaps that may be true 
enough, only I thiuk it is a very severe observation 
of yours.”” 

““Oh, but I was not going to say that,”’ said 
Ida, *‘ nor anything in the least like it. In the 
first place, I think you have no right to complain, 
inasmuch as you were the crossest of the whole 
party ; in the second place, I have no right, be- 
cause I was rude and went away to enjoy myself, 
and forgot that I was wanted. I don’t think,’’ she 
added arehly, “‘ that a pic-nic is at all likely to make 
everybody perfect—do you?”’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ added he, a little startled. 

* Well,’ she said, “but isn’t that just what 
you are expecting of it? I think one may have 
an immense quantity of pleasure in spite both of 
one’s own faults and of other people’s, and I should 
never expect to become faultless because I was at 
a pleasure party. Now, are you angry ?—for I 
think I am very impertinent.’’ 

‘Only in calling yourself so,’’ answered he; 
‘* if your philosophy is impertinent when addressed 
to me, it can only be because I am not capable of 
comprehending it; so you see what you make of 
me.”” 

‘* Was that philosophy ?”’ asked Ida; ‘‘I thought 
it was only commor sense.”’ 
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Godfrey laughed heartily. ‘* You look quite dis- 
mayed at being brought in guilty of philosophy,” 
said he; *‘1 suppose you will expect me to call 
you a blue-stocking next.” 

**Have you the same horror of learned ladies 
that Alexander has?”’ inquired Ida. 

** Perhaps,”’ replied Godfrey, ‘* but not for the 
same reason. I hate all things that are false or un- 
natural in their proportions, and, as I hold that a 
woman's heart should always be larger than her 
head, the instances wherein this true proportion is 
marred are especially distaseful to me. A learned 
woman ought to be a most loving and gentle one, 
or else the woman in her is lost; but ] am afraid 
that you and I look at things and people with very 
different eyes; you see all the good, and I have 
the habit of looking at the evil; your way is both 
wise and right, but mine is my own, I might say 
myself, and [ cannot change it.” 

**Can you not?” said Ida simply. 

He felt the unintentional rebuke, and it so hap- 
pened that it touched him on a peculiarly sensitive 
point. ‘Oh, my dear Ida!” cried he, *‘ who is 
there in the world that ever radically changes his 
own character? If I could see one complete trans- 
formation, one character wherein the original ten- 
dencies had been not modified but obliterated, it 
would do more good to my faith than a miracle, 
which in fact it would be. And if our religion be 
indeed the divine reality which we are taught to 
believe, is it not marvellous that it should not trans- 
figure the human into the divine? But it seems 
impotent in this which is surely its own proper 
sphere. Just think of what we see; a man is 
born with a certain fault of character, say feeble- 
ness and instability of purpose. He is an earnest 
Christian, he confesses this fault, deplores it, strives 
against it, and sinks under it! Take him in the 
prime of his vigor. mental and bodily, and set him 
beside one born with a strong will, perhaps with- 
out faith at all, and—what has his religion done 
for him! And yet it is his life, his hope, his rule. 
But I ought not to talk to you in this way.” 

** But ought you to think in this way?’’ ex- 
claimed Ida, eagerly. ‘‘Is it ¢rue? Dear Godfrey, 
you know it is not true ; have not the weakest and 
most timid been martyrs, the most violent become 
meek as infants, the proudest humble, and the 
meanest abundant in charity’ Oh, Godfrey, for- 
give me! I am quite unfit to teach you, but sure- 
ly when we remember our invisible communion, 
we can never lose our faith in man,” 
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** Such things were,’’ returned he, gloomily. 

**And are and will be—must be,’’ she replied ; 
but even as she spoke, the glow of enthusiasm died 
away upon her face, and left it in the shadow of a 
strange new trouble. She looked sorrowful and 
bewildered and full of pity. Godfrey once more 
took her hand into his own. ‘ It is 1 who should 
ask you for forgiveness,” said he; ‘‘ 1 have done, 
as I always do, wrong. Do not, however, think 
worse of me than I deserve—I— This is a strange, 
unsuitable conversation, and I don’t know how we 
came to it; 1 wish you would forget it as fast as 
you ean. Look, there is Frederick ; shall we join 
him?” 

**T think,”’ said Ida, ‘*‘ when such ideas as you 
have been describing come upon you, it ought to 
be enough to disperse them only to look at Fred- 
erick.”’ 

He smiled. ‘* But Frederick was born without 
faults,”’ said he. 

Ida made no answer, and after a little while 
Godfrey addressed her again, half playfully, yet 
with a manner sufficiently betokening that he re- 
proached himself bitterly. ‘Sister Ida,” said he, 
‘**T expect you will be more afraid of me than ever 
now.”’ 

She looked up into his face with her lovely, 
cloudless eyes, that seemed the visible life of a pure 
spirit. ‘* No,”’ she replied, ‘‘ not afraid, only sorry. 
One thing would always keep me from being afraid 
of you, and that is, the tenderness of your love for 
Frederick.” 

He drew his hand from hers with an expression 
of acute pain, almost of horror, and with a sudden 
heavy sigh quickened his pace, and in another 
minute they were at Frederick’s side. 

The rest of the day offers little worthy of record ; 
they walked to the waterfall, and uncle John, in 
his eagerness to bring each lady of the party in 
succession to the best point of view, went slipping 
about over the wet stones with a spasmodic and 
misdirected agility, had three serious falls, and 
splashed his sister Melissa from head to foot. Mr. 
Woodley made one of the water-party on their re- 
turn, and never ceased making the others change 
places in order to ‘‘ trim’’ the boat, which, if his 
movements were at all effectual, must have rivalled 
any court dress in the world by the time it was fin- 
ished. Alexander steered, and Godfrey drove Ag- 
nes; but Alexander was not much delighted with 
his change of position for he had never yet found 
Ida so absent. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SCIENCE IN MAURITIUS. 


Ir is always gratifying to be able to invite at- 
tention to the efforts made for the growth of 
knowledge, the practical application of science to 
the business of Jife, or the opering up of hitherto 
undiscovered resources in nature. We have now 
before us a volume of the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Natural History Society of Mauritius,’’ compris- 
ing a period of four years, which enables us to 
form a tolerable estimate of the progress of science 
in that remote dependency. ‘The society numbers 
about one hundred resident members, and nearly 
as many foreign and honorary. Shut up in an 
island about equal in extent to the county of Wor- 
cester, they have a comparatively small field of ob- 
servation ; but so much the more reason is there 
that the work should be effectually done. They 
are well situated for communication with other 
parts of the world, and the ** Transactions’? show 
that correspondence with China, India, Europe, 
and Africa, is actively maintained. The society 
has been in existence about twenty years; and 
with a view to greater usefulness, has recently 
added ‘‘ Arts and Sciences’’ to its title. The 
members profess as their primary object the study | 
of natural science, more particularly to the appli- | 
cations which science may render to agriculture | 
and the industrial arts. Under this head are em- | 
braced—means for promoting the cultivation of 
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effect of multiplying the flowers. It is a little 
singular that the introduction of the vanilla into 
Mauritius is of comparatively recent date ; although 
a native of tropical climates, it was unknown in 
the island until about twenty years ago. In the 
year 1818, an individual from the neighboring 
island of Bourbon, on a visit to Paris, saw a va- 
nilla plant at the Jardin du Roi. Astonished at 
its growing in so unnatural a climate, he addressed 
himself to the director of the garden, and ulti- 
mately resolved on attempting to introduce it into 
the colony. ‘Three or four cuttings were taken 
from the rare exotic, and removed with all due 
precautions to Bourbon in 1822. Slips from these 
were afterwards conveyed to Mauritius, where 
their naturalization at first appeared to be hopeless. 
At length, in 1831, after various alternations of 
failure and success, the first crop of a dozen pods 
was gathered, and vanilla now forms a staple in 
the markets of the colony. 

The first cherry ever grown on the island 
appears to have given rise to some extraordinary 
proceedings. A tree had been introduced and 
tended with great care by a planter, who watched 
over it with trembling anxiety during the flowering 
season ; all the fruit, however, failed except one 
cherry, which gradually ripened and came to per- 
fection. A festival was given in celebration of 
the event by the delighted planter, and the gov- 
ernor, Sir R. Farquhar, invited to gather the 
unique and interesting specimen. He arrived 


vanilla, silk, tea, sugar-cane, &c.; prizes for the | punctual to the hour, and at the head of the assem- 
best and most prolific samples of rice, maize, | bled company approached the tree. The cherry 
manioc, and other vegetable productions, com-| was gone; a young negro, unable to resist the 
bined with experiments on the use and properties temptation of the red and juicy fruit, had swal- 


of manures, and the effect of climate. ~The | 
scheme is a good one, and if well followed up, we | 
have no doubt of the result proving most satisfac- 
tory and advantageous. 

The vanilla plant, we read, has been introduced 
and grown in the island with most encouraging 
success. This production, it is pretty well known, 
is used to give a flavor to confectionary, liqueurs, 
and principally chocolate. Mexico exports annu- 
ally a quantity valued at 40,000 dollars; and its 
further culture in Mauritius is looked forward to as 
likely to add an important item to the resources of 
the island, as a plantation may be raised at compar- 
atively small expense. It is said to be superior to 
the vanilla of Brazil, which bears a high price in 
Enropean markets—from seventy to eighty shil- 
lings per pound. Some idea of the probable re- 
turn may be formed from the fact, that one plant 
at the end of three years will produce 10,000 
flowers, and one hundred pods make a pound 
weight of the vanilla of commerce. The success 
of the plant in Mauritius was for some time 
problematical, so scanty was the produce, when 
the undue growth of a particular membrane was 
found to be the cause which had prevented the 





maturing of flowers into pods. An investigation 
took place, and the defect was remedied by mak- 
ing an incision at a ‘certain time; and the assist- 


lowed it. The governor appeased the planter's 
vexation with the good-humored remark, that the 
will would suffice for the deed, and the company 
consoled themselves for the disappointment by 
adjourning to the breakfast table. 

The climate of Mauritius must be admirably 
adapted for the culture of silk; the quantity of 
rain is comparatively small—a fact of much im- 
portance in the rearing of silk-worms. The East 
India Company’s establishments have been taken 
as models for the silk-growing plantations, or 
‘** magnaneries,’’ as they are locally called. The 
most important is under the management of a lady, 
whose father introduced the cultivation of silk. 
The first plantations were made by the assistance 
of Indian convicts lent by the government, and a 
grant of £100 allowed for a further supply of 
mulberry-trees. The first supply of silk offered for 
sale was in 1820, when 750 lbs. of the article in a 
raw state were brought into market. Certain 
untoward circumstances have subsequently tended 
to check this branch of industry, but the society is 
now working in earnest to improve and extend it. 
We inay add, that an annual vote of 10,000 frances 


is made by the French government as prizes for. 


the best cocoons and mulberry trees in -the island 
of Bourbon. Experiments, und rtaken with a 


view to make the tea-tree productive in Mauritius, 


ance thus rendered to nature has had the desired! were sanctioned by the home government; and a 
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small sum towards defraying the expenses was 
granted, on condition that seeds should be distrib- 
uted to all who chose to apply for them, with a 
view to render the growth of tea general through- 
out the island. Two Chinese acquainted with the 
manufacture of tea were brought from Canton, and 
the first plantation of 5000 square yards has 
realized every expectation. Samples have been 
sent to England, and approved as marketable ; 
and the growing and manufacture of tea are con- 
sidered as so thoroughly established, that the so- 
ciety unanimously assented to the cessation of the 
annual grant. ‘Tea now appears in the list of ex- 
ports from the island. 

Among the communications to the society, is 
one describing a process for making sea biscuit to 
keep for three years without deterioration. It 
consists in mixing a pulp obtained from yams with 
dry wheat flour; no water to be used. The bis- 
cuit made in this way is said to be of better flavor 
than sea biscuit generally. Some of it kept for 
eighteen months had undergone no sensible altera- 
tion, and small quantities have been placed in 
charge of captains of ships bound on long voyages, 
as the only means of effectually testing the quali- 
ty. If successful, a profitable branch of industry 
may here be made available, as yams yield 40,000 
to the acre. With regard to sugar, it has been 
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shown, by improved machinery, which subjects 
the canes to a greater amount of pressure than 


usual in passing through the mill, that the sugar 
crop may be set down at 8,000 lbs. to the acre. 
The experiments from which this datum is taken 
were made with canes grown on a rocky soil 
eleven or twelve huudred feet above the level of 
the sea. In fact, the ‘*‘ Transactions’’ of the Mau- 
ritius Society furnish sufficient evidence to prove 
that more depends on the care and attention paid to 
the canes while growing, and period of cutting, 
than on the quantity brought to the mill. Among 
other improvements is a new reverberating furnace, 
by which the juice is rapidly heated with a very 
small expenditure of fuel. The quantity of sugar 
exported from Mauritius to England in 1845 was 
over 80,000,000 lbs., besides 10,000,000 Ibs. to 
other countries. 

The society has for some time entertained the 
project of nataralizing the salmon in the rivers of 
the island. A series of instructions have been 
drawn up, at the suggestion of a member residing 
at Belfast, as to the best means of transporting 
salmon spawn, or the young fish, from this coun- 
try, without injurious oscillation or unequal temper- 
ature. It is obvious that the nicest precautions 
will be required to insure success in a voyage of 
from ten to twelve weeks. The experiment is an 
interesting one; but it remains to be seen whether 
salmon will live in the turbid rivers of an island in 
the Indian Ocean, or if, after remaining one sea- 
gon, they will ever return. 

The great demand for guano as manure induced 
the chief civil engineer, Lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, 
(the same, we presume, whose name was asso- 


ciated with the enterprising ascent of the Peter 
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Botte mountain in 1832,) with some other gentle- 
men, to make a trip to a group of rocky islets 
about twenty miles from the coast of Mauritius. 
So tremendous a surf beats upon these islands that 
they can only be visited during what are called the 
‘* hurricane months,’ when there are frequent’ 
calms; aud even then the voyage is perilous, 
owing to the rapid and uncertain currents running 
between the reefs. On this occasion the party, 
who had embarked in a small colonial schooner, 
were exposed to extreme danger from the spriug- 
ing up of a gale of wind, which raised mountain- 
ous breakers in the narrow channels, and were 
obliged to bear up for Round Island, one of the 
largest of the group, where they with some difficulty 
effected a landing, with the stores intended to sup- 
ply them during the prosecution of their search, 
while the schooner was forced to run back to Port 
Louis. The gale increased to a hurricane ; the 
party had no other shelter than that afforded by an 


old worm-eaten tarpaulin; their water-casks were 


washed away by the tremendous waves, although 
the precaution had been taken of rolling them 
nearly one hundred yards up the steep rocky 
beach ; and they had no water but what was found 
in holes in the rocks. They were kept prisoners 
in this way for seven days, when they were taken 
off, not without risk, by a steamer manned with 
volunteers from a vessel of war then lying at 
Mauritius. ‘* During our forced sojourn,” writes 
Lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, in his communication to 
the society, ‘* we witnessed from our half-sheltered 
nooks such a wonderful and impressive scene in 
the strife of the elements, and the indescribable 
magnificence of the monstrous waves, beating 
with overwhelming violence the crumbling preci- 
pices beneath our very feet, that we never shall 
forget a sight which but few mortals have had the 
opportunity of safely enjoying.” 

Round Island is deseribed as a most extraordi- 
nary geological phenomenon. A mile in length, 
and somewhat less in breadth, and rising to the 
height of 1000 feet, it is broken up into caverns, 
clefts, pinnacles, and overhanging cliffs of calea- 
reous conglomerate, lava and basalt. During the 
commencement of the gale, Lieutenant-colonel 
Lloyd had an opportunity of witnessing a most in- 
teresting fact in natural history connected with the 
habits of the Phacton phenicurus—tred-tailed boat- 
swain, or tropic-bird. ‘* Myriads of these birds,” 
he writes, ‘* exist on this island ; and to our utter 
astonishment, what we had only previously re- 
marked to be a most becoming ornament in the 
tail of these splendid sea-birds, proved to be an 
essential portion of the beautiful mechanism which 
nature has afforded them to aid in their swift and 
varied motions ; and that the two slender and deli- 
cate feathers of their tail serve them as a rudder 
or backwater, which, with their feet, they work 
with the greatest ease and rapidity on either side, 
to guide them in their evolutions in steering’ 
through the air. 

“Tt was not one, but hundreds, that we saw 
applying this most extraordinary power ; and it was’ 
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with which they used this simple machine, when, 
on pursuing their course against the increasing 
gale, they discovered us behind a jutting rock, and 
seizing their tail, and placing it almost at right- 
angles to their body, their head outstretched in the 
opposite direction, they changed their course in the 
circumference of a few feet, I may almost say a 
few inches. But for witnessing this fact, I could 
hardly have credited the appliance of so frail a 
material to such a purpose ; fortunately the cor- 
roboration of my friends will not place me in that 
category with regard to others.”’ 

By the publication of such facts and observa- 
tions as those we have brought forward, the Mau- 
ritius Society is rendering good service to the 
cause of science and industry. In a scientific 
point of view, comparatively insignificant things 
are not without their value. ‘* Bring me a plant, 
a leaf, a flower, an insect,’ said Linneus, ** and 
you add a new link to the chain of my investiga- 
tions.’ The society has our cordial wishes for its 
prosperity, and we trust the sentiment expressed by 
one of its members will be fully realized: ‘* that 
scientific and philosophical inquiries, whilst they 
exalt the intellectual portion of man’s nature, and 
consequently react on the mass of mankind, also 
assemble together individuals of different creeds, 
of different opinions, of different stations of life, in 
the one peaceful and useful aim of benefiting by 
their inquiries their fellow-men for generations to 
come.’’ In fine, the proceedings of this remote 
society, the zeal and success with which its mem- 
bers combat against the difficulties of their situa- 
tion, might put to shame the communities of more 
highly-favored districts at home, among whom it 
is found almost impossible to establish with any 
degree of permanency even a book-club or reading- 
room. 





From the Boston Advertiser. 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS., 


Me. Joun Rvussett Barrier, a gentleman 
of New York, well known to students of Amer- 
ican history, has completed and published his 
“glossary of words and phrases usually regarded 
as peculiar to the United States."’ In a hand- 
some volume of 400 pages, he goes over his 
ground with great care and erudition. The intro- 
duction contains an agreeable and sound essay on 
the dialects ef this country and of England. Mr. 
Bartlett constantly illustrates the fact that many 
of our provincialisms are the repetitions of those 
of the mother country, brought hither by the 
English settlers. Many more are words which 
have died out of use in England, but have been 
more tenacious of life here. Let this encourage 
those who are fearful that some wandering Eng- 
lishman may pronounce them unworthy of kin 
with Shakspeare ;—let it be a warning to those 
who are putting their syllables all in training, in 
the hope that at some future day, a good-natured 
“ blue-nose”’ or York-shire-man may pronounce 
them to speak English ‘‘almost as well as an 


beautiful to observe the suddenness and energy| Englishman.” 
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If you have flap-jacks for break- 
fast, call them flap-jacks, and Jearn from Mr. 
Bartlett, if you have forgotten it before, that in 
Shakspeare’s Pericles (if it be Shakspeare’s) you 
may read, 


We'll have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting 
days, and moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks. 


The width of ground to be covered in a book 
of this kind is wider, probably, than the study 
of the dialects of any other nation. Thus, to 
speak simply of the origin of our people, Mr. 
Bartlett reminds us, that he has to trace dialects 
derived from English, Seotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Dutch, Norwegian, French and Spanish colonists, 
besides the words and phrases of the aborigines, 
which still linger in our use, for which, and the 
things they represent, we cannot be too grateful, 
as in the cases of samp, hominy, supawn and 
suckatesh. All these various sources he has 
investigated with great success; and, while a 
dictionary of any sort is always entertaining, here 
we have one peculiarly interesting to our travellers 
and readers. 

We were a little surprised to find from the 
preface that ‘‘ the residents of the city of New 
York are perhaps, less marked in their pronuncia- 
tion and use of words, than the residents of any 
other city or state.’ To a New Yorker, of 
course, they are. But in the matter of intonation 
and pronunciation, no section of the country can 
eall the other black. The chickn, and opn, and 
v'cashn of the New Yorker are a sibboleth which 
expose his nativity as quickly as the dooty of the 
Bostonian. 

The whole book is so diligently compiled, with 
such careful study of the classics of dialect and 
idiom, Majer Jones, Jack Downing, Sam Slick, 
Margaret, and others, that it is hard to pick ont 
any class of phrases as better illustrated than the 
rest. Mr. Inman, of the Commercia] Advertiser, 
has furnished the political phrases ; articles espe- 
cially interesting in the ramifications of the ineom- 
prehensible party lines of the state of New York. 
The quotations introduced to show instances of 
the use of words are very laughable. ‘The whole 
book, indeed, furnishes a fund of fun to entertain 
any winter circle of true-bred Americans. 

We make two or three extracts only, of these, 
almost at random ; a dictionary, of course, is only 
to be judged as a whole. And whoever under- 
takes to have any books of referenee at hand, 
must obtain Mr. Bartlett's for himself. 


Hvuckierprry above tue Persinmon.—A 
southern phrase. 


The way he and his companions used to destroy 
the beasts of the forests, was huckleberry above the 

simmon of any native in the country.— Thorpe, 
Backwoods. 


Peck or Troveies.—Great trouble. 


Neptune at that his speed redoubles, 
To ease them of their peck of troubles —Cotton. 
Virgil travestie, 
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When I wrote my last letter to you, I was in a 
peck of troubles, and it did seem to me like heaven 
and earth was inspired agin me.—Maj. Jones’ 
Courtship. 


Rocx.—-A stone. In the southern and western 


states, stones of any size are absurdly called rocks. 
[This absurdity is in use in some parts of New 
England. ] 

To Rocx.—To throw stones at; to stone. 
This supremely ridiculous expression is derived 
from the preceding. 


They commenced rocking the Clay Club House 
in June, and one oceasion threw a rock in at the 
window, &c., &c.—Jonesborough, Tenn., Whig. 
A good 
Used in the interior of the western 


Smart Sprinxkte.—A good deal. 
many. 
states. 


In answer to some query about snakes, our 
landlord said there was a smart sprinkle of rattle- 
snake on Red Run; and a powerful nice day to 
sun themselves.—Carlton’s New Purchase. 


Mr. Pickering, late President of the American 
Academy, published, in 1816, a vocabulary of this 
character, which Mr. Bartlett has, of course, 
oceasion to refer to. But since that time the 
number of Americanisms has probably at least 
kept pace with the increase of the people that uses 
them. Full as is Mr. Bartlett's book, even, a 
travelling commission on provincialisms would 
probably make many additions to it, which have 
never slipped into print or away from the frontiers. 
The value of merely bringing them to the light 
would be questionable, but each such provincialism 
gives very valuable suggestions in philology, and 
every new phrase fixed assists in tracing the deriva- 
tion of others. In this view we regard this curi- 
ous volume as of very great value. 

Mr. Bartlett defines Cat-stick a bat or cudgel, 
used by boys in a game at ball—giving Rhode 
Island as the locality of the phrase. The word, 
has a more general use; it is Yankee for any 
un-split stick of wood with the bark on, which is 
small enough to be grasped in the hand. This is 
probably the English provincial use of it. The 
stick used in playing ball is the hockey-stick, or 
hawky-stick, [see Mr. Abbot’s Caleb in Boston 
for the latter spelling,| of the New England play- 
ground, the bandy-stick of the southern and English 
schools. It must have a crook at the end farthest 
from the hand. 

Finuizeen, or Puitiiima.—Mr. Bartlett de- 
cribes pleasantly this little game, and gives an 
account of a similar game in Germany, where the 
presents given in it are called viel-liebchens. From 
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this word he derives ours. The derivation is 
more probably a hybrid one, perhaps through the 
French, from philos, a friend, and poena, a gage, 
fine, or pledge. The proper spelling is philo- 
poena. 

Hvee Paws is not of New York, but of Bos- 
ton origin. 


Cavcvs.—A private meeting of the leading 
oe of a party to agree upon the plans te 
pursued in an approaching election. 


This is the leading meaning of this word, but 
in New England at least, it also covers any party 
meeting however large—held with reference to an 
election. 

Lucy-vee.—[Omitted.] Fr. Loup-cervier. The 
wild-cat or lynx of Maine. 

** Sass-rea.—A decoction of Sassafras,”’ (says 
Mr. Bartlett.) He has been happy enough never 
to have met with Jarsey-tea, or mint-tea, or sage- 
tea. We must beg him to spend a few months 
in the back of New Hampshire or Maine, to pre- 
pare himself tu re-write his articles on Sass and 
Sauce. His definition is Webster's: ‘* Culinary 
vegetables and roots eaten with flesh.’’ This is 
quite teo much limited. Conscious of this, per- 
haps, he has added in his appendix, misled by 
Carlton, the word Sarves for preserves, giving 
the following authority :— 


We had also custard pies and maple molasses, 
(usually called ‘‘them ’are molasses,’’) and pre- 
served apples, preserved water melon rinds, and 
preserved red peppers and tomatoes, all termed for 
brevity’s sake, (like words in Webster’s Diction- 
ary,) sarves.—Carlton’s New Purchase. 


Mr. Carlton’s ear misled him, if, as is probable, 
the parent word was sauce. Ude’s boast, that he 
could give a new sauce for every day of a man’s 
life, who would live as short a life as one of Ude’s 
clients would be apt to, is nothing compared with 
the resources which the provincial language gives 
to the American housekeeper. 

In this passage we observe that Mr. Carlton 
says ‘‘for brevity’s sake.’’ Of this “ rather 
lengthy”? phrase, the true rendering is “for 
short.” 


My little gal’s name is Helen, but we call her 
Heelen * for short.”-— Washington Coachman. 


It has been understood that in Miss Edgworth’s 
unpublished novel, ‘* Taking for Granted,’ one 
of the characters is a proverbial philosopher, whose 
speech flows with as varied phrases an Iancho’s. 
Miss Edgworth has asked the assistance of her 
friends here in furnishing American phrases. Mr. 
Bartlett's admirable book will fully supply her. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GREAT BEDFORD LEVEL. 


Wuite the western side of the island of Great 
Britain is remarkable for its generally rocky and 
mountainous character, the eastern side is for the 
most part equally distinguished by its alluvial plains 
and soft sylvan scenery; the truth seeming to be, 
that the eastern coast is composed to a large extent 
of the washings of mud and sand from the higher 
regions of the west. In some places, the beach on 
the eastern shore consists of wide tracts of pure 
sand, laid bare at the recess of the tides, and at 
others it is of the character of a marsh, in which 
water and vegetation carry on a contest for a mas- 
tery. We propose to give a short account of the 
largest of these marshes, usually called ‘‘ the great 
level of the fens,’’ or ‘‘ the Great Bedford Level.’’ 

The district comprised in this term, about seventy 
miles long, and from twenty to forty wide, contain- 
ing nearly 700,000 acres, is bounded by the high 
lands of six counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lineola. The 
waters of nine counties are carried through it by 
eight rivers, four of which—the Witham, Welland, 
Nene, and Ouse—discharging their contents into 
the great estuary of the Wash, form the natural 
outfalls for that portion of the country. For a long 
period, extending further back than our oldest his- 
torical records, this district has been an immense 
swamp, dreary and pestilential. 
water pouring cown from the uplands was greater 
than, from the levelness of the surface and choked 
condition of the outlets, could find a ready passage 
to the sea; besides which, the tides from the Ger- 
man Ocean rushing up the streams caused periodi- 
cal inundations, and the whole region became a 
succession of shoals, stagnant lakes or meres, with 
intervening spaces of slimy bog, and a few elevated 
spots resembling islands. Such a wilderness as 
this must have been a paradise for wild fowl, nox- 
ious reptiles, and barbarian freebooters. We have 
no knowledge of any attempts at reclamation prior 
to those of the Romans; remains of forts, mounds, 
and gravel dikes made by these enterprising inva- 
ders, being yet visible. One of their dikes, com- 
mencing on the Nene at Peterborough, may be 
traced to Lincoln, and, according to the late Mr. 
Rennie, as far as the Trent. From what we know 
of the Romans, we may believe that their works 
were maintained by powerful industry ; they com- 
pelled the natives to cut down trees and raise 
banks; but on their departure, in the fifth century, 
the barriers and drains were neglected and de- 
stroyed, and the fens relapsed into their original 
condition. During the Saxon rule, several monas- 
cries were built on some of the higher grounds, 
the immediate precinets of which were doubtless 
protected and improved by the monks; but beyond 
this, nothing was done in the way of general im- 
provement. Readers of history will remember the 
use made of the fens in the Danish and Norman 
invasions ; the woods and marshes became strong- 
holds for fugitives, and a camp of refuge was held 
for many years in defiance of the enemy. It is 
probable that the condition of the district may have 
been sometimes better than at others; for Henry 
of Huntingdon, and William of Malmesbury, speak 
of it in glowing terms, describing the beauties 
of the level surface, the rich grass, vines, and 
apple-trees. Most likely this description was ap- 
plied to the elevated sites cultivated by monks or 
other proprietors, as sudden floods occasionally 
devastated the rest of the country. Obscure tra- 
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ditions tell of inundations in far remote times: 
Dugdale records an irruption of the sea which took 
place in 1236, and destroyed men, ships, land, and 
cattle. A similar deluge occurred in 1613, and 
again in later times, so that the level kept up the 
character given of it, as having been ‘* for the space 
of many ages, a vast and deep fen, affording little 
benefit to the realm other than fish or fowl, with 
overmuch harbor to a rude and almost barbarous 
sort of lazy and beggarly people.’’ Down even to 
within a very recent period, much of the surface 
consisted of dismal sloughs, overgrown with acres 
of reeds, a fountain of ague on a large scale. The 
inhabitants lived in a state of isolation from one 
another, and travelling was so difficult, that boards 
were affixed to the horses’ shoes to prevent them 
sinking into the soft soil. 

The task of reclaiming such a morass must have 
appeared hopeless, yet adventurers have not been 
wanting. From the era of William the Conqueror 
to the reign of Elizabeth, various bold efforts were 
made to reclaim at least portions of the fens. James 
I. also regarded the subject with much interest : 
successful drainage would give him new lands to 
distribute among his followers; and he is reported 
to have said that he ‘* would not suffer any longer 
the Jand to be abandoned to the use of the waters.” 
In his reign, the first local act for draining was 
obtained, but not without great opposition. To 
insure success, the king invited from Holland Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden, an eminent Zealander, whose 
knowledge and abilities were presumed equal to 
the task. The undertaking was further supported 
by several Dutch capitalists, who, by what appeared 
to be a prudent investment, secured a home in the 
new country to which to flee in case of emergency. 
Vermuyden was knighted by James; the remu- 
neratioa for his services was to be 95,000 acres of 
the fen. Though an able man, he originated many 
fatal errors, particularly that of relying too much 
on artificial cuttings, and neglecting the natural 
outfalls. His efforts in many instances were but 
temporarily successful. In addition to natural ob- 
stacles, he had to encounter those epposed to him. 
by the inhabitants, who were exasperated at the 
**invasion,’’ as they termed it, of their common 
lands. Their hostility was directed not only agaiast 
‘* the foreigners,”’ but against draining aliogether. 
For the gratification of a few petty interests, it was 
thought better that a large tract of country should 
remain a pestilential waste than become productive. 
So great was the discontent, that when, in the reign 
of Charles La tax of six shillings per acre was laid 
on the whole fen land, to provide a drainage fund, 
not a single penny could be collected. An estate 
of 35,000 acres, which the Earl of Lindsay had 


‘obtained and cultivated under the authority of the 


king, was reduced to its former condition by a mis- 
chievous assemblage of the ‘lazy and beggarly 
people,’’ who broke down the banks and destroyed 
the drains. Rather than tolerate the presence of 
the hated foreigners, the fenmen petitioned the 
Earl of Bedford, who held large estates near Ely, 
to undertake the work. He did so: large cuttings 
were effected, the principal being the *t Old Bed- 
ford river,’ twenty-one miles long ; but in the end 
the work was again stopped, in consequence of the 
opposition to the Dutch laborers who were em- 
ployed. The son and successor of the earl, some 
years afterwards, in company with other adven- 
turers, resumed operations under the authority 
of an act of the pen Parliament, and now the 
‘“* New Bedford river’? wis eut, and other useful 
drainages effected. Scottish prisoners, captured 


















§2 THE GREAT BEDFORD LEVEL. 


by Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, and Dutch |that the Level was at one time a vast estuary, in 
prisoners, taken by Blake in his action with Tromp, | which the sea at different epochs has deposited 
were set to work on this great effort at land recla- | layers of silt. 


mation. After Cromwell's death, the works lan- 


The presidency of the Bedford Level Corporation 


guished ; but by the exertions of the Earl of Bed-| has devolved upon several eminent noblemen from 
ford, a charter was obtained from Charles IT., and | the time of Francis, Earl of Bedford, to the present 


the ‘* Corporation of the Bedford Level’’ established 
in 1644. The body still exists ; and to their able 
management are due the gradual improvements 
which have ever since taken place. 

The opposition encountered by the early adven- 
turers abated as the economic results of their 
labors beeame apparent; and attempts to reclaim 
different portions of the fens were made by other 
parties. The attempts, however, were rendered 
in a great measure abortive, by neglecting the out- 
falls of the river into the sea; the waters, not hav- 
ing free vent, were thrown back upon the interior, 
and there remained but to adopt the alternative of 
mechanical drainage. First, a few horse-mills, and 
afterwards a vast number of windmills, were em- 
ployed to raise the water ; butall proved unavailing, 
until the powerful and continuous aid of steam was 
called into operation. At the present time there 
are from 40 to 50 steam-engines and 250 windmills 
working at the fens. ‘The consequence is, that 
vast tracts of ground once swampy and dotted over 
with pools, have been reclaimed, and brought under 
cultivation. A powerful steam-engine is pumping 
the water out of Whittlesey Mere, which spreads 
over 1000 acres; and Holm Fen, which, a few 
years since, was a reed shoal of 5000 acres, now 
produces crops of excellent wheat. Ugg Mere is 
changed into productive fields ; and Ramsey Mere, 
560 acres, ‘‘ which once grew enormous quantities 
of long reeds, (used for thatching in the neighbor- 
ing counties,) now comprises three farms of beau- 
tiful land, on a higher level than the surrounding 
fen. And this mere has now farm-buildings built 
upon its bed, a good gravel road running through 
the middle of it, and produces fine crops of wheat 
and oats.”’ 

As a necessary consequence, the value of land 
has increased with the march of improvement. 
Farms which, thirty years ago, were bought at £5 
per acre, are now worth seven or eight times as 
much. The annual rental of 1000 acres near 
Harncastle, in what is now one of the richest dis- 
tricts, was at one time less than £10. Now the 
fertility and productiveness of the Great Level have 
beco.ae proverbial—for crops and cattle, there are 
few places which excel it. Some of its produe- 
tions—such as wood and peppermint—are peculiar 
to the district ; and recently, a Yorkshire company 
have taken a considerable tract of some of the best 
land on lease, for the cultivation of chicory. With- 
in the last seven years the farms and pastures have 
been still further improved by underdraining ; and 
the peaty soil, as it becomes drier, subsides from 
two to three feet, and is rendered more fruitful by 
the compression. Clay is found throughout the 
level, at various depths below the surface, and has 
been largely taken advantage of for admixture 
with the lighter soil. The excavations made from 
time to time have brought to light many evidences 
of the former state of the fens—whole forests of 
oak and fir lying flat, with the roots yet firmly 
imbedded in the subjacent earth, remains of boats 
and habitations, farming implements and tools ; and 
in one singular instance a meadow was exposed with 
the swaths of grass still ranged on the surface as 
they fell under the scythe. The discovery of these 


time. The company appoint a registrar and re- 
ceiver-general of the taxes levied for the mainten- 
ance of works, and an engineer. The latter em- 
ploys a superintendent, with a staff of sluice-keepers 
and laborers, whose duty it is to attend to the out- 
falls, and make the necessary repairs. He is 
authorized to prevent the mooring of vessels in 
improper situations, or the deposition of any im- 
rage that may retard the flow of the water. 
or the latter purpose he is furnished with rakes 
and other implements for the periodical weeding 
and clearing of the rivers. Each division of the 
Level has its superintendent and subordinate staff. 
The sluice-keepers are required to be on the watch 
night and day to close the gates against the flood 
tide, and open them at the ebb, by which means 
the channels are kept scoured out. They have 
also to see that boats pass through the gates accord- 
ing to the established regulations, and to keep a 
daily account of the depth of the water on the sill 
of the sluice, recording floods or any other unusual 
rise. 
The embanking up of the water-courses has 
brought a most important means of fertilization 
within reach of the fen-farmers, known as ‘* warp- 
ing.’’ ‘This consists in flooding the lands one or 
two feet deep, by opening sluices placed for the 
purpose and allowing the water to remain until all 
the mud in suspension is deposited before it is again 
drawn off. In this way any number of inches of a 
most valuable fertilizer may be spread over the 
land, with but little trouble or expense, and with 
a most remunerative effect. Such is the quan- 
tity of mud brought down by the rivers which 
traverse the fens, that the operation of warping is 
continually and naturally going on at their embou- 
chures to an extent scarcely credible. According 
to Sir John Rennie, on the Nene channel the de- 
posit was fourteen feet, and on the Ouse, twenty- 
five feet, perpendicular, in about six years. The 
quantity, however, varies according to situation: 
but two feet per annum appears to be no unusual 
amount. This circumstance has Jed to the taking 
in of many hundreds of acres from the sea. The 
first plant that makes its appearance on the new 
land is the marsh samphire, which is soon followed 
by ‘*sea-wheat’’ (Triticrun repens) and grasses. 
‘* Experience has shown,”’ observes a writer in the 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, to whose report 
we are indebted for several particulars, ‘* that the 
ground ought to be covered by nature with sam- 
phire or other plants, or with grass, before an 
attempt is made to embank it.’’ 

Similar reclamations are taking place at the out- 
fall of the Welland, where the stream at present 
is compelled in a tortuous course by mud banks. 
The method adopted is to straighten the channel 
of the river by placing *‘ two rows of bush fagots, 
perhaps fifty yards in advance, on the mud, at low 
water, on each side of the river. After a few 
tides these fagot heaps are found full of ‘ warp,’ @ 
mixture of fine sand and mud, which renders them 
in some degree solid ; another tier of fagots is then 
laid upon the first, and is again embodied with 
them by the warp. This kind of embankment is 
continued in a straight line over sand and through 





relics at different depths, leads to the conclusion 





water, or across the old bed of the river, the fagots 
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being sunk in the water and bedded in the soft! antiquity—that of utility. When completed, we 
mud, by means of earth, &c., thrown upon them! may hope that other portions of the island will re- 
out of boats. One row is always advanced before | ceive the same attention. For example, the Sol- 
the other on that side which will most impede the way Firth, Morecambe Bay, the Leven and Dud- 
current of the river; the tide, in coming up, over-, don Sands, all of which, if reclaimed, would add 
flows this weak fence, filling it with warp, and largely to the resources of the empire. A some- 
making it so strong, that the ebb water is unable’ what similar project is contemplated by our neigh- 
to remove such an obstacle from its course, and is bors the Dutch, in connection with a railw ay from 
compelled to dig out a new channel through the Flushing to Middleburg, and across the islands of 
sandbank in the intended direction. In this way Walcheren and Beveland, to unite with a line on 
the fagots are advanced, taking care to keep the the mainland. At the narrowest part of the Sloe 
‘scour’ side foremost, and a new deep channel is —the channel between the two islands—embank- 
worn by the water.’’ | ments or jetties have been carried some distance 

The most beneficial improvements yet effected in| into the water, round which the conflicting tidal 
the draining of the fens are the new outfall of the| currents of the East and West Scheldt have de- 
Nene at Wisbeach, and that of the Ouse, by what} posited such a thickness of silt, that Mr. G. Rennie, 
is called the Eau Brink Cut, at Lynn. The former| on making a professional inspection of the place, 
of these works cost £200,000; but by making the | found the channel fordable at low water, and recom- 
necessary embankments more than ten thousands; mended the carrying of the embankment entirely 
acres were gained from the sea, besides the promise | across, by which means it is calculated 40,000 


of future increase. For no sooner is a barrier bank | 
raised than the sea begins immediately to throw | 
down a deposit at its foot. In this way the outside ! 
of some banks is elevated higher than the inside. 
By the 24 miles of the Eau Brink Cut, the work 
of the late Mr. Rennie, the last cireuitous bends of | 
the Ouse, stretching double that distance, are avoid- | 
ed. ‘The cost was £150,000: a good part of the) 
sum was wasted in defeating the opposition offered 
to the bill authorizing the work, in its passage 
through parliament. After the opening of the new | 
cutting, in 1821, its utility became so obvious, that | 
five years afterwards, it was rendered still more 
serviceable by widening. 

In 1751, a grand and comprehensive scheme 
was proposed by Mr. Kinderley for uniting the 
rivers flowing into the Wash in one common chan- 
nel, and conveying them away into deep water. 
The project, a most masterly one, has been since 
then occasionally revived, but no active measures 
taken to carry it into execution. In 1839, Sir J. 
Rennie drew up a report on the subject, demon- 
strating its entire practicability. ‘The proposal is 
to straighten and embank the outfalls of the Nene, 
Ouse, Witham, and Weiland—to conduct them to 
the centre of the Wash by a grand system of barrier 
banks, which will give an additional fall of six feet, 
and thus secure a channel that shall keep itself 
clear, and at the same time more effectually drain 
the interior; besides which, it would offer a safe 
roadstead for vessels. ‘There is now reason to 
hope that the project so long in abeyance will be 
realized. Within the past few weeks meetings 
have been held on the subject at London and Lynn. 
‘The leading men of the latter town will subscribe 
£120,000 towards the undertaking ; and it is un- 
derstood that application for the necessary powers 
will be made to the next session of parliament. 
Seventy thousand acres of the Wash are already 
left dry at low water; but should this scheme be 
carried into effect, the number of acres reclaimed 
will be 150,000—a territory larger than some of 
our present counties—for which, the name of Vie- 
toria Level has been proposed. ‘Ihe cost of re- 
claiming is estimated at £17 an acre, while the 
land, when gained, will be worth £60 per acre. 
According to one of the calculations, in 1862 the 
shareholders will be receiving 4 per cent. in addi- 
tion to the repayment of the whole of their capital. 
Such a work as this is quite in accordance with the 
engineering intelligence and capacity of the age, 
of which it will remain a monument, stamped with 
a higher character than the great undertakings of 








acres will be naturally reclaimed in the course of 
six years, and be worth £40 an acre. The Dutch 
authorities have not yet determined on the project, 
but we think they cannot reject so desirable an 
acquisition of territory, especially as the railway 
will assist in restoring to Middleburg a share of its 
former prosperity. We cannot conclude our notice 
of the great level of the fens better than in the 
words of Sir John Rennie’s report :—*‘ If ever the - 
undertaking should be carried into effect, not only 
will the drainage and navigation of an extensive 
district, bordering on the rivers Ouse, Nene, Wel- 
land, and Witham, and the Great Wash, and com- 
prising little short of a million acres of land, be 
greatly improved, and thus their power of produc- 
tion be greatly augmented, which alone is worthy 
of considerable sacrifice to obtain, but an entire new 
district, containing 150,000 acres of valuable land. 
(which is half as large again as the entire county 
of Rutland, which contains only 95,000 acres,) 
may be added to the kingdom. It will, I trust, be 
admitted that few enterprises, if any, have offered 
a more satisfactory prospect, whether regarded in 
light of profit to the individual or to the community 
at large, and such as ought to command attention.” 


Lanp or Pienty.—In Singapore, with the ex- 
ception of children and bed-ridden adults, it would 
be impossible to suffer from starvation: privations 
are the lot of all; but it must be said for this our 
tropical region, that an all-kind Providence seems 
to have opened her stores most Javishly for the use 


of man; he needs neither to toil nor spin, and yet, 


like the lilies of the field, he can be fed and clothed. 
Every cleared spot that is allowed to run into 
jungle furnishes leaves of various kinds that can be 
used in curries or in stews. The common Ub: 
kayu gives a delicious arrowroot, and this plant is 
found as a weed, and used as a fence ; in all parts, 
the clady (Arum esculentum) that springs up indi- 
genous to our marshes and ditches, though pos- 
sessed of a poisonous fluid in its leaves and epider- 
mis of the root, yet furnishes in the latter, when 
boiled, a wholesome food for man, and fattening 
nourishment for pigs in its leaves. ‘The sea and 
rivers teem with fish, and the beaches with mol- 
luses and edible sea-weeds. If any part of a ditch 
is dug, in three or six months it will be filled with 
fish, and daily from it you will see superannuated 
women and young children drawing out small yet 
tasty fish to season their dry rice or insipid clady. 
—Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 












From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE BOUGHT BRIDEGROOM——A STORY OF 
GOLD. 


Mrs. Murpuy was searching through one of 
her drawers—the old-fashioned mahogany drawers 
she had brought to her husband’s house when she 
was married. She was thinking at that very mo- 
ment of her marriage, and those thoughts were wo- 
ful, for sorrow was shadowed in her face. She was 
searching for pieces of linen to dress the ulcerated 
leg of her invalid husband. At that instant she 
heard his complaining voice from the fireside of 
the sitting-room, which adjoined the bed-room— 

**Come, Betty—what keeps you! I say— 
come.” 

** Betty—yes, Betty—poor Betty—if she had 
only died long ago,’’ muttered Mrs. Murphy, 
and her eyes glared, and her face became white 
for a moment with anger, and a proud, and even 
lofty expression, such as Elizabeth of England in 
her haughtiest mood, when domineering most over 
her nobles and her kingdom, might have assumed, 
passed over Mrs. Murphy’s countenance, though 
she was but the wife of a man in humble rank, 
and her life had always been mingled with the 
concerns and the people of that rank. She made 
no answer to her husband—she had not found the 
object of her search—she turned over a great 
variety of things—she examined the corners and 
sides of the drawers—she went to the bottom of 
them—she disarranged the folded precision of 
many garments—she dragged to light old hand- 
kerchiefs and old aprons, which were ceval with 
her marriage, and she disturbed the repose of old 
baby-lfnen—the baby-linen of her first and only 
child, Robert; her face softened a little, but only 
a little ; for combating with the natural mother’s 
love, there had long been powerful antagonist 
passions in her soul. She pushed the baby-linen 
carelessly into its corner, and continued her 
search, but she could find none of the article in 
question. There had been a great demand for it 
of late; that ulcerated limb of her husband's had 
consumed her whole store of old linen. Still she 
searched in another corner; in a particular place 
in the lower drawer of all, which had been little 
disturbed for a length of time, she found a parcel 
loosely tied together, and drawing it out, proceed- 
ed to examine the contents. Alas! these were 
only pieces of printed calico—pieces of many an 
old dress which had long since been worn out, 
and consigned, in the shape of rags, perhaps, to 
the paper manufacturer—there was not one frag- 
ment of old linen in the bundle. Mrs. Murphy 
was carelessly tying the fragments together again, 
when she espied what seemed an old letter. She 
took it up carelessly, but her whole frame became 
agitated—it was a well-remembered handwriting. 

Mrs. Murphy was, to a casual observer, a com- 
mon-place looking woman ; there was usually a 
cold expression on her rather hard features ; there 
was a cast of sorrow and pain about her eyes, but 
on her thin and pale lips there was always indica- 
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tion of bitterness which told that though she had 
sorrowed much, she had not sorrowed as a Chris- 
tian should. Her figure was middle-sized, and 
neither majestic nor graceful; her plain, brown 
stuff gown, and her still plainer thick muslin cap, 
caused her to seem in all respects an individual in 
whose mind there had never been any feelings 
beyond the common order of emotions which live 
and die in the great masses of the world. 

**T thought I had burned them all—every one 
—ay, many a day ago, I thought it,’’ she whis- 
pered, still holding the letter in her hand. The 
deepest sorrow of the world had passed through 
that woman's soul; a hurricane of passion was 
still within it, yet her face was only something 
paler than usual, and her lips a little more com- 
pressed. 

She turned the letter over, and read a few 
words, then she suddenly crumpled it together, and 
tore it in pieces. 

*“T'll do it-—-yes—I "Il tear his happiness to 
pieces, as I am doing this—no more pity for her 
—no more.” 

She was gazing out of the small window of the 
apartment close to which a public road led. Two 
individuals were passing at that very moment; 
one was Mrs. Murphy’s son, and the other was 
the person who, thirty years before, had written 
the letter Mrs. Murphy had just torn. She 
looked on his face, and smiled with apparent 
calmness. 

He was a man of somewhat respectable appear- 
ance, though the black dress which he wore was 
old and threadbare, and showed evident marks of 
having often been sorely brushed. His name 
was Henry Allen, and he was the master of a 
school in a rather humble line in the neighboring 
town of L——. His face was inclining to ruddi- 
ness, notwithstanding his sedeatary occupation ; 
and unlike the generality of schoolmasters, his 
countenance was good-humored, and his brow was 
very mild and benevolent ; the affections—the do- 
mestic affections—were written on his face, and 
expressed in every tone of his voice. He was 
almost sixty years of age ; but in appearance he 
was not so old. Little did this man think, as he 
entered Mrs. Murphy’s house, and saluted her 
with his usual mild but cheerful manner, that 
thoughts of him, of his long past, long forgotten 
letters, had raised a deadly storm of passion aud 
rage in her breast. 

It was fully more than thirty years since, in his 
youthful days of folly, he had paid attentions— 
more than attentions, it might have been—to 
Mrs. Murphy, then a young girl. They had 
quarrelled, perhaps he Lad wilfully, even rudely 
quarrelled ; but then it was so long ago, it Jay so 
covered with the mists of time, he could hardly 
think it had really been now, if by some accident 
it came to his mind; but he rarely, if ever, did 
think of it. He had been married to another for 
so many years, and Mrs. Murphy having been 
married also, and as they both resided in the same 
neighborhood, he had been so accustomed to see 
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her with her husband, that he had almost come to 
think she had never been anything but Mrs. Mur- 
phy. Had he been questioned on the subject, he 
would have said that he believed Mrs. Murphy 
retained no recollection whatever of the period 
of their early flirtations ; for neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, as they had long been, she never was 
in the habit of making the slightest reference to 
the past. That past was in his estimation now 
like some state of prior existence, none of the in- 
fluences of which could, by any possibility, affect 
his present condition. Little did he think, as he 
bid a cheerful good-day to Mrs. Murphy, and 
glanced carelessly on her, seeing her usual homely, 
housewife contour of face and figure, that in her 
soul she was the young girl of her early days, 
deep-passioned, and agonized with the bitterest of 
all earthly disappointments, and that she saw in 
him, not the man advanced in years, from whom 
the sentiment of young romance had long since 
departed, but the Henry Allen—young, handsome, 
intellectuaal—who had called into existence the 
one deep love of her girl's heart. 

He might have seen the momentary glaring of 
unutterable hatred in her muddy, dark, grey eyes, 
but he never dreamed of her entertaining such 
feelings towards him. 

The schoolmaster was come to have some con- 
versation regarding matters connected with the 
approaching marriage of his daughter Agnes to 
Robert Murphy, the only child of Mrs. Murphy ; 
the marriage was to take place on the ensuing 
day. 

Mrs. Murphy received the schoolmaster in the 
kitchen, and invited him to be seated there as 
usual; it was her own and her husband's com- 
mon sitting apartment. Mrs. Murphy’s early 
education had been a slight degree better than 
what is usually bestowed on the daughters of 
farmers of an unpretending class in Ireland; but 
when she married John Murphy, who was a 
farmer of an unpolished order, she gave up many 
of the little pretensions to taste in which she had 
indulged in her youth, and with a hardy stoicism 
fulfilled the duties of a lot, in which there were 
none of the refinements nor the adornments of life. 

The schoolmaster seated himself beside the 


master of the house—John Murphy, master of the | 


house he was called, but the name only apper- 
tained to him. He was an old, a very old man; 
he had been past middle age when he married ; 
he had been an invalid, and confined to the 
house for years. Mrs. Murphy had managed the 
farm, and still continued to manage it, though, 
ostensibly, the business was conducted by the son, 
Robert. John Murphy was reclining in an old, 
broken, unpolished arm-chair; his thin, skinny 
face was one mass of deep furrows, and miserable 
discontent was in every glance of his hollow eyes, 
and in every tone of his cracked voice. 

‘“*T say, Betty, what are you doing ’—why 
don’t you bring the rags here to dress my leg ?”’ 
he said, looking sourly at his wife, after having 
exchanged a few words with the schoolmaster. 








‘** Be quiet, and have some patience, will you t”’ 
answered Mrs. Murphy, bestowing a glance of 
such bitterness on her shrivelled husband, that the 
schoolmaster could not help trembling for the hap- 
piness of his daughter, who was soon to take up 
her residence in the house with a woman who dis- 
played such palpable ill-temper. 

** Ay, be quiet—be quiet ; it ’s easy for them to 
be quiet that’s not sufferin'—that ’s not sufferin’ 
the long years that I’ve been here, and not able 
to go out and see the fields that I’ve so often 
ploughed and sowed, and the blessed corn that 
God sends us. Is the corn gettin’ strong now, 
Robert? I don’t see the field out of that window 
since the leaves come on the trees—if it was 
God's will that I *donly get out as I used to do ;” 
the old man’s voice softened into a sad resignation 
as he said the last words. 

The schoolmaster spoke soothingly to the sick 
old man, and strove to encourage him by hopeful 
words, telling him what a good nurse his future 
daughter Agnes was; how attentive she was in 
her own family when sickness came, and how he 
and the young brothers of Agnes would miss 
her. The old man listened, and seemed pleased. 

** Ay—well—maybe she will have the kind 
hand about me, the creature. I’ve thought 
sometimes, when I was lying here, and me 
hoarse with calling somebody, if it was only to 
get me a drink of water, that if I had a daughter, 
she would n’t be cross with the poor, old, sick 
father.”’ 

As he spoke, a gleaming of hope came beauti- 
fully over the miserable wrinkles of his face, and 
smiles played around the corners of his withered 
lips. 

a Well, if she does be the kind darlin’ I hear 
you say, it "Il be good of Providence to send her 
here to take care of the old man. Robert there 
attends me kindly enough sometimes; but a 
daughter—ay, a daughter, it stands to reason, 
should know best how to take care of a sick old 


'man;’’ he glanced at his son as he spoke, as if 


wishing to hear his sentiments concerning the 
coming daughter-in-law. 

** Agnes will be kind, very kind to you, father 
—Agnes has a kind heart,’’ Robert Murphy said. 
He was a young man of pleasing appearance, with 
an air of something above his condition ; his figure 
was rather under the middle size, but well-formed ; 
his face was handsome, though a litile effeminate 
and unexpressive ; an air of extreme self-satisfac- 
tion was visible in his soft blue eyes; his whole 
countenance showed that he had never in his ex- 
istence either thought or felt deeply. At times 
he exhibited indications of stronger passions ; but 
his course of life had been smooth and monoto- 
nous, and if any powerful energies were within 
him, they still remained slumbering in the depths 
of his soul. He believed that he loved his bride 
elect; he had certainly never loved anything else 
excepting himself so well; she had flattered his 
ruling passion—vanity—by accepting of him in 
preference to some other suitors, as eligible as him- 
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self; therefore, he fancied he loved her; he was 
not in the habit of examining deeply his own feel- 
ings—and so rested satisfied. 

‘** There are a few things I would like to men- 
tion,’’ said the schoolmaster, looking around the 
kitchen, and gazing into an open door which led to 
a sitting room. ‘* You know my Agnes is a girl 
of taste—she likes to see things so nice and neat 
—she has made our little parlor at home so pret- 
ty, and all at but a trifling expense.”’ 

Mrs. Murphy sneered audibly at this. The 
old man moved restlessly on his chair, and his eyes, 
with a dissatisfied, and at the same time inquiring 
look, turned towards his wife, as if to discover her 
sentiments on this point. 

** You have no notion,’’ continued the school- 
master, ‘“‘how saving Agnes is on all points, 
though she has such a taste for seeing things nice 
about her—why, I am sure she saved the price of 
a bit of carpet, and the chintz window-curtains 
that I bought for our litle parlor ; yes, she saved 
it out of her own dress, every farthing of it, 1 do 
think.”’ 

**Carpets and window-curtains !—humph,, in- 
deed,’’ reiterated Mrs. Murphy. 

** Why it does n’t cost much, indeed,’’ said the 
schoolmaster beseechingly ; ‘‘and your parlor 
there, when you get a piece of carpet on it, and 
when Agnes brings her little baskets, and things 


are put all to rights—why, you ‘Il be delighted ; 


yourselves will have the comfort of it all—and 
this kitchen, when Robert gets flags for it (he 
looked down at the earthen floor, which was worn 
into hales and damp in some places ;) and when 
some new glass is put in the window there, it 
will be so clean and cheerful, with Agnes to see 
that it’s all kept right, that you ‘Il not rue any 
little money you may spend on it, believe me.”’ 

‘**] have lived here many a year without car- 
pets and window-curtains, ay, and without flags 
on the kitchen—what ‘s good enough fur me won't 
do fur her, 1 suppose,’’ said Mrs. Murphy, in a 
sharp, bitter voice. 

* Ay, it’s true; it done fur Betty—my Bet- 
ty, as it is—and why should n’t it do for Robert's 
wife too?’ cried the old man gruffly. 

“* To be sure she’s to bring such a great for- 
tune with her, that she'll buy new furniture ow 
and out,’’ sneered Mrs. Murphy, with a malicious 
smile on her thin lips. 

The father of Agnes reddened with anger. 

**T am sorry my daughter is to enter your 
house,” he cried, passionately; ‘‘ my daughter, 
who is one of the best treasures of heaven in her- 
self—my daughter to be twitted by you, because 
she does not bring a large fortune. I have saved 
a moderate fortune for her, as much as girls of 
her rank usually have—as much as your son, 
Mrs. Murphy, is entitled to, let me tell you ; but 
if he—if you, Robert, have such sentiments re- 
garding my daughter’s fortune, as your mother 
expresses, my daughter shall never enter this 
house—it is not yet too late to break o i 








He was interrupted by Robert who, with every 
appearance of sincerity, and with real sincerity at 
the moment, made protestations that he never 
dreamed of being discontented, because that his 
Agnes had not more fortune. 

The schovulmaster was a little pacified ; but he 
sighed deeply, and seemed very sorrowful. ‘* Poor 
Agnes—the good daughter—the delight of my 
eyes; to hear them talking about her fortune— 
her, with all the riches of goodness and kindliness 
in her—the riches that gold and silver can never 
bring to many a wealthy man; it’s hear.-break- 
ing to hear it.” He spoke slowly and dreamily, 
as if in a sad reverie on the future fate to which 
his daughter might be subjected. 

** You love her, 1 see—you're very fond of 
Agnes,” said Mrs. Murphy. 

‘Love her! ay, love her, indeed—nobody 
knows how I love her. God knows I’ve been 
troubled sometimes thinking that good would n't 
happen her, because I love her too well—the dar- 
ling girl, she ’s so like her mother.”’ 

** She is,”’ replied Mrs. Murphy—* she is like 
her mother ;”’ and a look of bitterness, mingled 
with triumph, passed over her face. 

** Her good, beautiful mother, who died and 
left me so soon,’’ continued the schoolmaster. 
‘** Agnes does n't speak, or smile, or walk, or turn 
round, but I think I see her mother before me. 
Don’t you see it, Mrs. Murphy? You remem- 
ber her mother; isn’t the likeness great ?”’ 

Little did the schoolmaster dream of the old, 
but unhealed and cankering wound he was probing 
as he spoke. 

‘*T remember it well; I remember her very 
well.’? Mrs. Murphy turned her face towards 
the window as she spoke; but neither her voice 
nor countenance betrayed any emotion. 

**It was not the wish of my poor Agnes that 
I should talk to you about these litle matters | 
have mentioned. She begged me not to speak 
on the subject, the dear girl; for it's no ambition 
to be finer than her neighbors, or the like of that, 
makes her wish to have things tasty. She told 
me she could live with Robert in the worst cabin 
in Ireland, and think it no hardship; though, to 
be sure, if her circumstances allowed it, she would 
like to have a nice clean house, to make her hus- 
band comfortable, and content with his home.”’ 

Shortly afterwards the father of Agnes took his 
leave, carrying a message from Robert, to the 
effect that he would spend the evening with his 
bride elect. 

**Do not be late of returning home this even- 
ing, Robert,’? Mrs. Murphy said to her son, when 
the schoolmaster had gone; “1 want to have 
some very particular conversation with you.” 





Agnes sat in her father’s little parlor, which 
she was so shortly to leave for her new home— 
or rather, which she calculated on leaving. A 
female cousin was with her, and they were both 
busily engaged in finishing a dress. It was not 
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the white muslin bridal dress, with its white rib- 
bons—that was finished already ; it was a printed 
calico dress, for every-day household wear. 

The smile and the blush of the young bride 
showed beyond al] donbt that she was one of the 
happy. She had large, bright, affectionate, brown 
eyes, with a smooth and pink-tinted complexion, 
and soft brown hair; her face and figure were al- 
together very pleasing and graceful. As she sat 
and sewed industriously, she looked round the lit- 
tle parlor with a half sigh now and again, that 
she was so soon to leave it. 

It was a humble room, when compared with 
fine apartments ; nevertheless, it was most cheer- 
ing and comfortable, and there was taste displayed 
in its decorations. It was well lighted with two 
windows to the south; the window panes were 
strikingly bright and unfractured for an Irish cot- 
tage. ‘The walls of the little parlor were painted 
of a light gold-colored green ; the chintz window- 
curtains were white and green, with scattered 
rose-colored flowers ; the carpet was of green, 
scarlet and white. There was a small mahogany 
centre-table, which had been kept most carefully 
polished ; it was, indeed, a perfect mirror in its 
way, that little table, for it reflected distinctly the 
glass filled with beautiful red and white roses, 
which stood on it. ‘There was a canary in a 
handsome green wire-cage ; a happy, healthy ca- 
nary it was, with remarkably beautiful plumage, 
and a particularly pleasing note. There were 
pots of flowering plants in the window-seats, cov- 
ered with a profusion of green leaves and many- 
tinted blossoms. It was in every respect a neat 
and pretty room, and showed that Agnes was 
gifted with tastes too rarely, alas! to be met with 
in her rank in Ireland. 

The bright tint on the cheek of Agnes, and 


the glow in her happy eyes, showed that she and | 


her cousin were talking of Robert Murphy. 

‘“* He is so kind to his mother—so attentive to 
her slightest wish,”’ said Agnes. 

‘She has very great influence over him, I be- 
lieve,” said the cousin, who was a thin, pale- 
faced, reflective, and wise girl, or woman, consid- 
erably past the flush of the bright blood and bright 
hopes of youth, but yet with nothing of the ill- 
nature so falsely attributed to old maids in general. 

** Very great influence,’’ reiterated Agues, gen- 
tly; ‘* but that is not wrong, surely. It is right 
that a mother should have influence over her son.” 

She looked earnestly and anxiously in her cous- 
in’s face ; she was eager to hear some explanation 
of the doubtful word, or rather doubtful manner 
of her cousin, for she fully appreciated her wis- 
dom and penetration of character. 

‘* It is perfectly right that a mother should in- 
fluence her son, provided that influence is for 
good,”’ answered the cousin. 

**But you do not surely think that Robert 
could be influenced to do anything evil, even by 
his mother ?” 

The young bride laid down her work as she 
spoke, and a shade of uneasiness passed over her 
usually placid face. 





The cousin looked pitifully and fondly on her. 
The cousin had heard much of the manner in 
which Mrs. Murphy had influenced her son, even 
to the extent of treating his father sometimes with 
neglect, if not unkindness ; but the cousin’s heart 
was too full of kindness to wound the happy 
young bride, by. detailing the reports which were 
in circulation. 

**T am convinced that when you are married to 
Robert, there will be no bad influences exerted 
over him which you will not be able to counter- 
act,”’ she said 

Agnes seemed to wish for some further infor- 
mation, but at that moment her two young broth- 
ers came into the room. Henry, the elder, was 
nineteen; he looked grave and thoughtful, and 
rather sorrowful, on the occasion of losing his sis- 
ter, whom he most fondly loved. But George, 
the youngest, a boy of thirteen, was all animation 
‘and mirth at the idea of a wedding taking place 
in the house. 

‘* And this poor canary will go, too,’’ said 
| Henry, in a sorrowful tone, looking up at the 
| bright bird, which was singing gayly at the mo- 
ment. 

** Yes,’’ answered the bride; ‘* Robert wishes 
me to take it with me. He says he will put the 
cage up in the most cheerful place in his parlor ; 
and, indeed, it will enliven the room so much, 
you know. You can make another cage, Henry ; 
and it will be easy for you to get another canary. 
/I am very fond of poor ca’rey, up there; he is a 
‘Tittle friend to me; I would miss him sadly if I 
‘did not see him every day, or every hour, rather.” 

‘And the flower-pots,’’ cried George, ** you will 
/earry them off with you, too?” 

“Oh! I shall leave you at least the half of 
,them; and I hope you will become a better guar- 
dian than you have been, George ; you recollect 
the poor fuchsia you took charge of.”’ 

**T don’t care for flowers; I like fishing and 
shooting better than flowers; but I’ll have some 
fun at your wedding to-morrow.”’ 








dead awhile ago; see how fresh it looks now. 1 
have watched every leaf of it opening out in re- 
newed health; I would not like to part with that 
flower, do you know. You may laugh at me now ; 
but, indeed, I could not help thinking, many a time, 
as I put fresh clay about its sickly roots, and wa- 
tered it, and attended to it, and watched over it, that 
it had some kind of feeling in it—that it knew I 
was its friend, and looked fresher every time I came 
near it.”’ 

The young bride paused in her sewing for a 
moment, and looked with enthusiastic fondness on 
the geranium. 

The younger brother laughed merrily, and said 
that the plant in the flower-pot would, he doubted 
not, if it continued to flourish, soon be able to speak, 
and hold a conversation with Agnes. The elder 
brother sighed, saying— 

** The flowers will miss you, Agnes—we shall 
all miss you heavily.” 





At that moment, Robert Murphy entered. One 


“‘T shall take that geranium that was so nearly 
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by one the brothers and cousin left the room, and 
Robert and Agues were left to hold by themselves 
that conversation of love which is so delightful to 
the parties concerned, but so uninteresting gener- 
ally to all the world besides. 





** He ’s so long of coming,”’ muttered Mrs. Mur- 
phy, looking out of the door, and gazing on the 
road by which her son was to come ; ‘‘ he soon for- 
gets me when he’s with her; her mother had the 
same arts—just the same. Well, it’s no matter ; 
it will all tarn round on them yet.”’ 

Her face wore its usual cold calmness, and bit- 
terness of look. None of the restlessness of some 
anxiously-debated design was visible on her feat- 
ures. The impress of a fixed and evil purpose 
was on her brow. It seemed years since any 
strugglings between the two governing spirits of 
our world—good and evil—had been depicted on 
her hard countenance. 

She stood, and gazed up on the sky. It was 
the beautiful sky of a summer moonlight night ; 
from the bright heavens there seemed to come, as 
if palpably, those holy influences of quiet and peace 
which a night-sky shadows forth so much more 
strongly than the light of day. But no light of 
peace and happiness could be kindled in the dark, 
evil eyes of Mrs. Murphy, by gazing on the fair 
and holy expanse to which her head was raised. 
Doubtless she felt that there was condemnation of 
her mind and purposes in that sky; for she closed 
the door, and went and seated herself by her kitchen 
fire. All was solitary around. Her husband was 
in bed some time. Robert’s dog had gone with 
its master, and remained with him; the cat was 
out on her nocturnal expeditions—no sound, ex- 
cept a feeble chirping of crickets, was heard. A 
few turf burned down to almost the last remains, 
glimmered on the hearth, and cast a dull, dim light 
through the kitchen ; its usually squalid and com- 
fortless aspect was more discernible by the dull light 
than even in the sunshine of day. 

Mrs. Murphy crossed her arms on her breast, 
and sat gazing into the ashes. She sat in the same 
immovable position for a length of time. She did 
not seem drowsy, nor in any way inclined to sleep. 
The demon of evil is ever sleepless; and, there- 
fore, she dreamed not of slumber. Three or four 
times she turned to the door, fancying she heard 
the footsteps of her son, and then, with a slight and 
momentary gesture of impatience, she would fold 
her arms again, and continue her gaze on the ashes 
of the dying fire. 

At length, when midnight had come, a light, 
brisk, step was heard at the door, and Robert en- 
tered. 

He approached his mother with a cheerful and 
happy face. 

** Well, mother—sitting up, T see; but what 
have you got to say to met You told me it was 
something particular. It’s a dull, dark place you 
have got of it here.’”’ He drew a stool to his 
mother’s side and sat down. ‘It’s dark and dis- 





mal, to be sure; it won't be so when Agnes 
comes.”” 

‘* It’s not so dark and dismal as my heart,”’ said 
his mother, with a deep sigh. 

** Your heart—your heart dark and dismal!” 
reiterated Robert, looking on her with surprise and 
concern, for he loved his mother as deeply as his 
nature would permit him to love. 

‘*Ts it any wonder I’m the sorrowful woman 
this night ?’’ she said, sighing deeply, and covering 
her face with her hands. 

** But what sorrow have you, mother ’—only 
tell me, and I’m not the man to Jet anybody make 
you sorry.”’ 

** You ’ve been a good son to me, Robert’’—she 
placed her hand on his shoulder, and partly around 
his neck— 

**You’ve been the very light of my eyes 
What had I but you to make me live on in this black 
world—my heart's pride is in you, for who’s like 
you in the whole country; is there a gentleman's 
son has a face and shape like you, or better breed- 
ing?” 

A thrill of delight went through the soul of 
Robert, for vanity was the ruling passion of his 
soul, and well his mother knew it. 

‘*And to think,’’ continued his mother, ‘‘ that 
such a young man as you would throw yourself 
away on that girl, that Agnes Allen, the daughter 
of a poor schoolmaster.”’ 

** But, mother,”’ cried Robert, ‘I thought you 
had got over all the dislike to poor Agnes and her 
father, that you had at first. Did n’t you tell me, 
three or four days ago, that you would try and be 
content, and wasn’t I quite sure you were con- 
tented ?”’ 

‘*T was never contented in my heart—my heart 
was always black when I thought of her coming 
here, and me having to look at her all day long ; 
but I seemed to be contented for a while, because, 
Robert, I thought she loved you.’’ She laid a deep 
emphasis on the last words. 

Robert opened his eyes wide in surprise. 

** And does she not love me,—I know poor 
Agnes loves me better than she does herself,’’ he 
said. 

‘*T wish she did,’’ answered his mother, cold- 


= 


** But what do you mean, mother—what do 
you see in Agnes, except the deepest love for 
me?” 

** She can pretend it very well before your face 
—she drew cunning in with her mother’s milk.” 

** Pretend it! Mother, explain yourself. I "Il 
not listen to this from you.” 

** But if I could prove that she likes another 
better than you, though she’s going to marry 
you 9 





** You ‘ll drive me mad, mother,”’ cried Robert, 
who, like all weak-minded persons, was of a sus- 
picious and credulous nature. 

‘‘There’s no use in telling you what I’ve 
heard, for I suppose you would not believe me, 
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you’re so much blinded by your love for Ag- 
” 

** Bat tell me what you did hear,’’ exclaimed 
Robert, with an earnestness and energy which 
showed that the passion of jealousy, though it had 
been slumbering, was strong within him. 

* It’s no matter; there ’s no use, I say, in tell- 
ing you.” 

**] must hear it,’’ he cried fiercely. 

“ Well, well, | was foolish enough to think you 
had little spirit; I thought you would be blind, no 
matter what she did—but I see now you have the 
spirit of your mother in you.” 

* Tell me at once what you are alluding to, and 
then you ‘Il see if I have n’t spirit.”’ 

“There ’s many a girl as well as Agnes casts 
an eye upon that recruiting serjeant in L . To 
be sure he's a fine fellow—he ’s the half of the 
head taller than you, Robert, I’m thinking; there ’s 
no farmer has a chance for the heart of a girl when 
a redevat comes in her way.” 

‘* Now, mother, | think that’s only foolishness. 
Agnes is not the girl to do that—when did ever 
she speak to that serjeant?”’ 

“| knew you wouldn't believe me; no, you 
would not believe it, if you saw her with your own 
eyes, sitting drinking, her and that serjeant, them- 
selves two, in a public-house in the town, when 
she went last Friday to buy the ribbons for the 
dress in which she ’s to be married to you.” 

She uttered this unfounded slander of poor Ag- 
nes in a manner so apparently sincere, that the 
credulous mind of the intended bridegroom was 
struck with a forcible conviction of its truth. Like 
all persons whose passions are of an evanescent 
nature, his first emotions were strong. He could 
not speak for some moments. 

“*T shall go to her—I shall tell her, if she has 
deceived me, that ” 

He was rushing hurriedly to the door, when 
his mother seized him by the arm ; he was so ac- 
customed to be led by her, that without any re- 
sistance he allowed her to draw him back to the 
fireside. 

** Sit down, sit down, Robert, dear, my own 
darling Robert; it’s not worth your while to 
think so much about a girl like Agnes; there 
will be ladies, beautiful and high ladies, dying to 
have you yet, maybe. Wait till you hear what 
I'll tell you next.” 

The vain, though wounded heart of the young 
man, was considerably soothed by her words. He 
re-seated himself in silence. 

Mrs. Murphy drew out the coals, which were 
merely glimmering with life, and proceeded to 
light a candle, which she placed on a small table 
close to where Robert was seated. It was the 
most meagre of candles, and burned with a mock- 
ing gleam of yellow light that was scarce clear 
enough to show the thick rust of the battered uld 
tin candlestick from which it arose. 

** It’s a poor place we have here, sure enough,”’ 
said Mrs. Murphy, standing up and looking all 
around the ill-furnished and comfortless kitchen. 














**It‘s not the like of this place 1 ’ll have you, my 
own darling Robert, living in all your life, and 
with only a poor schoolmaster’s daughter for a 
wife. Listen to me, now, and don’t Jet Agnes 
have a thought of your heart. Robert, with ail 
the poverty that’s about us here, 1 ’m a rich wo- 
man—I have hundreds, maybe thousands.” 

Robert looked on her in bewildered amazement. 

** Don't misdoubt my words ; 1 am rich—very 
rich for a woman of my rank.”’ 

‘* | know you got all the farm produce sold for 
a number of years, and might have—but then my 
father always had a regular account of the quanti- 
ty of everything, and the price it brought, given 
to him, and I don’t see how you could grow so 
rich.”’ 

‘*Grow rich by our farm!"’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Murphy, with a tone and gesture of contempt— 
‘* grow rich by what I ¢éould steal without your 
father’s knowledge from the miserable fifty acres, 
half made up of bog and mountain, and paying 
the best part that was made off it into the greedy 
pockets of the landlord. No, no; I’d have been 
a poor woman this day, if I had waited for money 
coming that way.”” 

‘* Well, how is it—how have you become 
rich t’’ inquired Robert, looking as if he was un- 


| der the influence of a dream. 


Mrs. Murphy made no answer, but she drew 
from out her pocket a worn and badly-soiled, but 
well-filled purse, and emptied a heap of gold coins 
on the ill-kept deal table before Robert. 

** It was all I could get in gold of the interest 
to-day. I’ve a liking for gold, somehow ; that 
is, if I cared about money at all—but it never did 
me any good yet.” 

At the same moment she put into the hands of 
her astonished son bank bills to the amount of 
four thousand, and between six and seven hundred 
pounds. 

‘Tt is mine, Robert—it will be yours, every 
farthing of it will be yours, if you do as I wish 
you.”’ 

** How did you get it, mother ’—what do you 
want me to do?” 

** Robert, that money came when it could do 
me no good ; if it had only come four years soon- 
er—but, then, he might have married her after 
all; if he had married me, it would only have 
been for my money ; no—it could n’t have done 
me much good in any way.” 

She said this in a dreamy, soliloquizing tone, 
as if unconscious that she had a listener. 

‘*T am saying, Robert,’’ she continued, looking 
ou his face with a slight start of uneasiness, as if 
fearing he had heard some of the thoughts which 
she was far from the habit of revealing, ‘‘ that 
money came to me when I did not care about any- 
thing else in the world except yourself. 1 was 
three years married to your father when that mon- 
ey came; I remember the night I got the first 
news of it; it was just a summer evening, some- 
thing like this, but earlier in the night; I was 
alone, as I was this evening before you came in, 











except that I had you in my arms, and you were 
only two months old; your father had gone to 
bed, for John Murphy was an old man even then; 


I had sent the servant girl to sleep, too; 1 did not! 


eare for any company but you—you—holding you 
to my heart was the only pleasure I had in the 
world; I did not know how it could be a pleasure 
either, fur I did not care for your father, nor for 
myself, nor for anything in or out of the world; I 
would not have thought I had a living heart, like 
other people, only fur you; well, there came a 
knock to the door—a neighbor woman, who was 
coming home late from the town. ‘ Here, Mrs. 
Murphy,’ said she, ‘ is a letter for you, and they 
say it’s from London.’ She stood waiting a lit- 
tle, to see if I would open and read it to her; but 
I was not in the habit of speaking much, either 
with women or men then, and she soon went 
away. I read the letter; it was to tell me that 
my brother Daniel, who was dead in London, had 
left me his money, for the sake of old times, he 
said, when he and | were children, and used to be 
beat together, and cry together, and lament about 
it together. Poor Daniel! I recollect that he and 
I were not the favorites in our family. We were 
neither the eldest nor the youngest, and somehow 
we happened to miss the indulgence that is likely 
to be bestowed on the first and the last of the 
family. The end of it was, that Daniel weut 
away, none of us knew where, when he was sev- 
enteen, and | had never heard what he had done 
with himself, until the letter came. I grew sick 
when | saw he had made me his heir—that was 
the first feeling it gave me. I had married old 
John Murphy. I had a heart so black, that all 
the light of all the gold and silver in the world 
could not cheer it. I had Jost all relish for every- 
thing—it was all one to me whether the sun 
shone, or the rain rained. I might have taken 
you, and, with my brother’s legacy, went away 
to some place of the world far from this, and tried 
to forget the life 1 had escaped; but I had not 
activity of mind even to do that, and, besides, 
when it came to my leaving old John Murphy, | 
could not do it. He had come and offered me his 
love when another had forsaken me, and when I 
was sick, and miserable, and poor, and tormented 
in my own family, he was the only one to offer 
me his heart and house. He was kind to me, 
too, and let me have my own way, though his 
temper was very bad, to be sure, and he was al- 
ways a dying creature. I was grateful to him, 
however, fur the good he had done, as far as he 
was able—I stayed with him, but I told him 
nothing concerning this legacy—it could have 
done him no good ; he had enough for the rank 
he was reared in—thousands and millions of mon- 
ey could not have cured his sores, and his un- 
sound constitution. I Jet my money remain at 
interest, and now, Robert, I shall give it ali to 
you.” 

“To me! to me!” cried Robert, with a face 
and voice of such unutterable delight, that it was 
evident the love of money, though it had been a 
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passion hitherto but little excited in his nature, 
was in reality more powerful than his feeling for 
Agnes. 

| “I shall give it every farthing to you, on one 
condition.” 

** What is it? T shall do it.” 

His mother looked on him earnestly, as if anx- 
‘ious to ascertain the exact limits of her power 
| over him. 

* Tell me—tell me, if it is not impossible.” 

** No, it is easily done. I shall tell you in the 
morning ; it is late, now, and you must go to 
sleep. But you can dream of all the delights 
which money can bestow on the young and un- 
broken in spirit like you. Think of the world 
there is, away beyond these bogs and mountains, 
which have shut you in ever since you were born. 
You were not made to live always as you have 
lived, my own boy. You have the something in 
you that shows you were made to be a gentle 
man.”’ 

Robert's cheeks glowed, and his eyes kindled, 
as his mind drank in deep draughts of the intoxi- 
cating essence of vanity which his mother admin- 
istered to him. 

‘* Let me know what I am to do, now, mother 
—for pity’s sake tell me before I go to sleep, and 
I ‘I! promise.”’ 

‘** In the morning, wher you are ready to go to 
marry Agnes, I shall tell you what you must do, 
if you wish to get all my money.”’ 

‘* Marry Agnes !”" he repeated, as if the words 
brought him back from some new golden world, 
in which Agnes and his love had been completely 
forgotten, ** but you told me something about her 
and Sergeant Morton.”’ 

** It is no matter; when you are going to mar- 
ry Agnes to-morrow, you shall know what I re- 
quire of you.” 

‘* And the money shal] be mine ?”’ he cried, impa- 
tient to have it in his grasp. 

‘** Yes, yes; and you will have the clever heart 
to spend it happily, as your poor mother could not 
do; but now go to bed, or you will be a blear-eyed 
bridegroom to-morrow—go to bed.”’ 

She placed the candlestick in his hand. He hes 
itated for a litle; but knowing by the expression 
of her face that he would obtain no further sutisfae- 
tion from her, he bade her good night, and went to 
dream of money and happiness. 


! 





All were noisy and mirthful, but in the loud 
and reiterated laugh of the young bridegroom there 
was something strange and mysterious. His eyes 
glowed and his cheeks burned, as if with fever; 
yet, when Agnes inquired softly if he was well, he 
said, ‘* Yes, very well.” 

They had been married by the Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, in the bride's house, as was the custom at 
that period. The marriage had been performed 
before dinner, and now a large and joyous party 
‘were celebrating the happy event, by feasting, and 
drinking, and talking, and jesting, with much zest 
jand energy. If studied refinement was wanting, 
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there was a warmth, and cordiality, and sincerity, 
the palpable manifestations of which are often ban- 
ished from a more polished circle. There was a 
look of free and unthinking happiness on almost 
every face except that of the bridegroom. He did 
pot seem sad either to a common observer; for his 
face was one perpetual smile, and his voice had the 
tone of unceasing laughter, except at intervals, 
when it became husky and broken. But all his 
mirth seemed the joy of delirium to his bride Agnes, 
who was the only one of the party gifted with any 
degree of observation. She gazed wonderingly on 
him. She looked for the glow of love she had 
been accustomed to see in his soft, fond eyes; but 
those eyes were now strange and hard to her, and 
filled with incomprehensible meanings. In place 
of the long and earnest gaze she had been accus- 
tomed to receive from him, his glances were quick 
and stolen, and he seemed anxious to avoid meeting 
her eyes. An expression of something—she knew 
not what—of evil and gloom pervaded his whole 
countenance, even whilst the features were writh- 
ing in forced smiles. She longed to question him 
concerning what it all meant. She would have 
asked him, with her natural frank-heartedness, the 
meaning of every constrained smile and look, had 
they only been in some solitary place—had they 
but been by themselves two, in the little nook over- 
shadowed by the large rock and the one solitary 
old fir-tree, and the cluster of thick furze—that 
place where they had so often met as lovers; but 
in the close, crowded, small parlor in her father’s 
house, with every eye on her, and every ear listen- 
ing, she could not speak—she could only think her 
own deep and sorrowful thoughts. And much 
cause was there for the bitterness of those thoughts. 
She had entered into the bond of marriage—the 
awful bond which in life there {s no cancelling ; 
and now, for the first time, she saw strongly marked 
on the face of her bridegroom the indications of 
some black and fearful passions, which she had 
never even dreamed of finding in his nature; the 
bright gold of her pure love had gilt him so well 
before this hour—and now all had so suddenly be- 
come dimmed and changed. She was astonished 
and bewildered, and could have fancied that she 
was gazing on the face of her Robert in some 
dream, but from such hallucinations the noise and 
mirth of the wedding party quickly recalled her 
always to the actual state of things. 

The bridegroom moved restlessly from place to 
place. One moment he would be seated by his 
bride, and addressing to her some common-place 
observation with a voice and manner strange, ex- 
cited, and incomprehensible—he would laugh when 
nothing mirthful had been spoken; and then, with 
a stolen glance on the face of Agnes, a short, quick 
sigh would suddenly arrest his words. She was in 
truth a fair bride, one of those young, bright, and 
high-souled creatures, on whom the eyes of all 
Must gaze with delight. She was dressed in a 
robe of simple white muslin, with a few judiciously 
and gracefully disposed white ribbons, and natural 
pink roses, in her hair and in her bosom. In the 


early part of the day, a quiet but deep happiness 
was reflected from her eyes and from her whole 
face ; but now there was a pensive, inquiring, and 
most thoughtful cast on her countenance, as she 
observed and reflected on the strange conduct of 
her bridegroom. 

He would start away from her side in the middle 
of a sentence, and she would see him laughing and 
talking to some other individual of the company in 
the same mysterious and aimless manner. This 
strange ‘manner could not be accounted for on the 
score of inebriation, as he drank most sparingly of 
the native beverage of Ireland—whiskey ; which, 
at the period in question, was indulged in, on occa- 
sions of festivity, to a much greater extent than at 
present. Whilst pressing the guests to partake 
freely, he preserved a strict guard over himself, 
though every moment some kind of unaccountable 
mental intoxication was more and more overpower- 
ing his mind. 

The shades of the summer evering had come on ; 
the mirthful strains of a violin resounded from the 
room usually appropriated to the school kept by the 
bride’s father. The young brothers of Agnes had 
arranged a dance there, and a brisk reel had been 
opened by the bride after much solicitation, for she 
felt few impulses for dancing. She had seated 
herself, and in a short period, Robert was seated 
by her; he took her hand suddenly, and looked 
earnestly in her face— 

** You and Serjeant Morton—yourselves two— 
had a pleasant conversation in the public house at 
L——, last Friday—had you not?” he said, speak- 
ing in her ear in a low, quick voice. 

‘** Serjeant Morton !"’ she repeated, in much as- 
tonishment, ‘* I never spoke to him in my life.” 

‘*T have been told you did last Friday,’ reiter- 
ated the bridegroom. 

* Last Friday—Serjeant Morton’’—she _ said 
musingly. ‘‘ Ah! let me me see, there has been 
some sad mistake here. I was in L—— last Fri- 
day, I and my two brothers, and we did see Ser- 
jeant Morton and my poor cousin; poor Agnes, 
you know, whom we have not visited with this 
while, because her conduct is not too correct, and 
she would not take my father’s advice, who has 
done all he could for his brother’s daughter. We 
saw her going into a publie house to drink, I sup- 
pese, with Serjeant Morton, and I was so sorry— 
I could have given the world to have taken her 
away with us; but you know she does not mind 
us of late—poor cousin Agnes.’ 

‘* Then it was not my Agnes was drinking with 
that serjeant.”’ 

‘If you do not believe your poor Agnes, ask 
my brothers—ask Serjeant Morton himself.”’ 

‘It is no matter—it is no matter to me now— 
I’ve sworn to go—she made me swear it—yet | ’m 
glad you were not with the serjeant, Agnes.’’ He 
took her hand and pressed it; his lips beeame white 
and trembled ; he bestowed one lingering look on 
her face—then he suddenly turned away, and she 
jthonght he had gone to speak with some of the 
company. 
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Her spirits became lighter, for she thought she 
knew now why there had been a cloud on his brow. 
She believed her explanation concerning Serjeant 
Morton had satisfied him; his last look had some- 
thing of his old kindness in it; therefore her eyes 
brightened, and her cheeks glowed, as she listened 
to the gay music, ands looked on the mirthful, 
happy, dancing party. 

When about a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
she looked round for her bridegroom; she gazed 
on every face and figure through the small, crowded 
dancing-room, but he was not to be seen. A pre- 
sentiment of some fearful evil struck on her heart, 
but she sat like a silent statue still gazing on the 
crowd before her; minute after minute passed 
away, and he did not come. She watched the 
door—her eyes fixed movelessly on that door; she 
was addressed by some of her female companions, 
but she could not answer—her lips were parched— 
she had no power of utterance, still she neither 
moved nor seemed to breathe. 

‘* Where is the bridegroom !’’ became at last the 
general inquiry. The violin became silent—the 
dancers paused. A search was made within the 
house and without, but Robert could not be found ; 
all became confusion. The bride was removed to 
a private apartment; she neither wept, nor sighed, 
nor fainted; but she sat where they placed her— 
the functions of life seemed almost to stand within 
her frame. 

After much search and much conjecture, the 
father of the bride went out, and hastily took the 
road leading to Robert Murphy’s house. It was a 
calm, pleasant, summer evening; the stars looked 
down in clusters from their deep purple clouds, 
gazing placidly on our small, troubled world. 
There was a feeling of tranquillity in the soft 
evening air which came over the excited brow of 
the unhappy father with a kind of mockery at that 
moment, for his thoughts were stormy and over- 
whelming. ‘The sight of the pale, patient, but 
most sorrowful face of his beloved Agnes was be- 
fore his eyes as he walked hurriedly on, and he 
could not avoid execrating the day in which she 
had formed an engagement with Robert Murphy, 
for whose unaccountable absence at such a time he 
could see no excuse. 

Without the ceremony of knocking at the door, 
he abruptly entered John Murphy’s house. The 
kitchen was most dimly lighted by a few glimmer- 
ing turf embers, and over the hearth Mrs. Murphy 
was sitting in a recumbent or crouching position. 
She was quite alone, the old man had been long 
in bed, and the servant girl was also in her slum- 
bers. 

‘* Where is Robert?’’ cried the father of Agnes 
in a loud, sharp voice, gazing all round without 
seeing the object of his search. ‘‘ Where is 
Robert, I say '—woman, what have you done with 
your son!” 

He spoke sternly, walking to her side and fix- 
ing his eyes on her face. She returned his gaze 
with the utmost coolness and indifference. 
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‘* My son is now master of himself and of a good 
fortune, thank God.” 

** But where is he ’—woman, tell me all!” ex- 
claimed the father, almost choking with grief and 
indignation. 

‘He is gone from this country, then—do you 
think I would allow my son to live with your 
daughter ?’’ 

‘**Gone from this country !’’ repeated the poor 
schoolmaster, in a husky voice, and passing his 
hand over his temples as if he dreaded some sud- 
den attack of madness or disease. ‘* Woman, are 
you raving, or am | mad—your son was married 
to my daughter this morning, and you say he has 
left the country now.”” 

“Ttis true; he has left Agnes to yourself- ” 

**Great God! is this true?’’ cried the father, 
clasping his hands, and looking upwards. 

**She will never see him again,’ cried Mrs. 
Murphy, with a tone of bitter triumph; and as a 
transient gleam of fire-light shone on her face, her 
eyes were seen glaring with fierceness on the 
schoolmaster, and her whole countenance exhibited 
indications of something approaching to incipient. 
though rarely perceptible, insanity. 

The schoolmaster made no answer—no sound 
escaped his lips for some moments; but his whole 
frame shook, and his face was like that of a dying 
man. 

**Good God! my poor Agnes—my darling 
girl’’—his lips continued to move in prayer. 

**Go home—I want to sleep,”’ cried Mrs. Mur- 
phy, in a voice more and more approaching to the 
sharp scream of madness. 

** Monster—fiend!*’ cried the scheolmaster, 
suddenly withdrawing his eyes from the heaven to 
which he had applied for aid, in his agony, and 
fixing them on the author of his sorrow—*‘ if yon 
had only sent your son away before you allowed 
him to marry my girl—if you had only sent him 
yesterday, I would have bid God’s blessing go 
with him and you both, and my Agnes would have 
been happily rid of him ; but now—to send him 
away now, when they are married! Woman, 
there is a vengeance everlasting Pe 

‘“* Henry Allen, this is the just retribution of 
Heaven which I have wrought on you. Remem- 
ber the past—remember how you vowed before 
God to marry me; yes, and, Henry Allen, we 
were maried in our vows that moonlight evening, 
before God; yet only six months afterwards you 
married the mother of Agnes. That act of yours, 
Henry Allen, took away the innocent young girl's 
heart from me, and pvt another in its place—a 
harder and stronger heart, that has lived to see 
you well punished this day.” 

The schoolmaster gazed on her with a bewil- 
dered look, as if he felt under the strong influence 
ofadream. ‘*She is mad,”’ he said half aloud. 
** It is not possible you can recollect the folly that 
happened twenty-six or thirty years ago. My 
God! we are different people now—we are not 
the same persons this many a day that we were 
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then; that was only a dream of a foolish boy and girl. 
It cannot be that you remember it yet; it is impos- 
sible that you could take revenge for that now.” 

** Well, well—’t is no matter whether I remem- 
ber it or not. I would not look at your daughter 
sitting here as the wife of my son; so go out of 
my house, Henry Allen. Go away, I say; and 
take with you as black a heart as ever you gave 
me in our young days.”’ 

“Our young days!’’ he reiterated, still gazing 
with a look of dreamy astonishment. ‘‘ The woman 
is deranged,’’ and he gazed for a second hard on 
her face, and then again looked up to heaven, in 
deep and mental prayer. 

A few more words of bitterness passed be- 
tween them, and the wretched father left the 
house, oppressed with a weight of hopeless sor- 
row; for no doubt remained on his mind but that 
the husband of his daughter had most basely de- 
serted her, in obedience to the commands of his 
mother. 


When I last saw Agnes, she was still residing 
with her brothers and her father. She had borne 
her fate with the resignation which a deep feeling 
of religion, and the strength of a naturally wise 
and reflective mind, could alone bestow. The 
round, fresh outlines of happiness and health had 
long disappeared from her face and figure, and her 
eyes and the expression of her pale face, told that 
there had been a severe inward cunflict with sor- 
row ; but there was a holy composure on her 
brow, which showed that the peace of God had 
settled on her soul. Her tastes for all beautiful 
things were encouraged, and more than ever in- 
dulged by her father and brothers, out of compas- 
sion to her sorrowful destiny. Her little parlor 
bloomed with a profusion of flowers, and three or 
four handsome cages, containing birds of bright 
plumage, gave an air of animation to the place. 
A number of books were scattered about; and 
there was fancy-work—delineations of her flowers 
and leaves—in bright wools and silk, wrought 
most tastefully by the hands of Agnes. It was 
beautiful and touching to see the doating fondness 
with which the father of Agnes—now an old man 
—and her brothers attended to her slightest wish- 
es, and unweariedly, year after year, endeavored, 
by their affection, to make up to her for the base 
cruelty with which she had been treated by her 
husband. The poor schoolmaster had lost much 
of the gay cheerfulness of manner which formerly 





distinguished him. Grief for the fate of his daugh- 
ter had caused him to become rapidly thin, feeble, 
and gray-haired; but he always strove to have 
some word of love and consolation fur her, and to 
devise some little plans for her comfort and amuse- 
ment. Her brothers vied with their father in 
demonstrations of affection to her. The youngest 
became grave and thoughtful, like his brother; 
both were studious, and it was their delight to 
lead Agnes along with them in the course of sci- 
ence and moral philosophy which they were study- 
ing, as far as their means would permit. In the 
exercise of their mental powers, the grief of all 
was soothed; and there were moments—very 
many moments, in long, quiet summer evenings, 
and studious, pleasant winter nights, when they 
might well be called a happy family. 

Robert Murphy's father died within a year after 
the departure of his son. Mrs. Murphy left the 
country immediately after the death of her hus- 
band, and went to rejoin her son in England. It 
was reported soon afterwards that she had become 
insane, and after lingering some time in an incura- 
ble state, had died in raving madness. 

About four years afier Robert Murphy had de- 
serted Agnes, she received a letter from him, in 
which he requested her to join him in America, 
where he had gone, after squandering, in London, 
all the money he had received from his mother. 
The father and brothers of Agnes ‘perused this 
letter with indignation, and expressed themselves 
strongly opposed to the project of Agnes ever re- 
joining the man who, calling himself her husband, 
had treated her with such base ecrvelty. Their 
remonstrances were not needed, however; for 
Agnes shrunk from the thought of leaving the 
relatives whose deep affection had soothed her 
misery, and trusting her destiny to a man who had 
already shown himself capable of conduct so ut- 
terly unprincipled towards her. She answered 
his letter very briefly, stating that she would not 
leave her father and brothers, and praying that 
God would forgive him the part he had acted to- 
wards her, as he had her entire forgiveness, but she 
never wished to see him again in this world. 

Agnes is still residing with her brothers, who, 
for her sake, have both remained unmarried. 
Their family affection remains bright and strong 
as ever; and in their perfect union of domestic 
love, and their sympathy and cultivation of tastes, 
they create for themselves a deep, pure, aud en- 


during happiness. 





Smatu Prorits.—The advantage pointed out by | farthings and half-farthings, accumulating by thon- 
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as scarcely appreciable, and therefore of no moment. | 
All natural processes are of this kind. The mass. 


nature, must pursue the self-same plan, and out of 
the secret processes of the same, which meet not 


is made out of minims. And if manufacturing pros-| the eye of the looker-on, find his reward in the vast 
perity consists of vast returns resulting from small aggregation of very small advantages. If we mean 
profits, why should not agricultural prosperity be| to farm well, we mast employ our capital in en- 
built upon a similar basis? Produce must be in-| couraging produce to extend itself in every minute 


creased in every possible way, and that produce) particular, and then so secure that produce that not 


secured to the most profitable end; so that he who} a particle of its value be lost to us, as the producers, 
guides the loom in the manufactory, to produce | nor to the community 2s consumers.— Mr, Just, in 
fabrics of the most subtile texture, with the most| Memoirs of Manchesler Philosophical Society. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


From Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Nos. 121, 122, 123, Lebrary of Select Novels: 
Mary Barton; a Tale of Manchester Life, is a 
very good story; we can recommend it to our 
readers. The Great Hoggarty Diamond, is by 
Wm. M. Thackeray. The Forgery, a Tale by 
G. P. R. James, is about an average of the author's 
works. 

Model Men, and Model Women, are two little 
books profusely illustrated by well drawn designs, 
which make us very curious to read the letter press 
—if we had time. But this is not important, as 
our readers have had time—the books being quite 
the fashion. 

King Charles I., by Jacoz ‘Anporr, is a match 
for Mary of Scotland, noticed before. Both these 
hooks are very popular at our house, and we hope 
that Mr. Abbott will go on with a course which 
will pleasantly introduce history. ‘This is the best 
way of getting rid of forbidden books—make good 
books to occupy all the space—or, in the words 
of an early temperance writer, “ Fill the stomach 
with cold water.”’ 

The Moral, Social and Professional Duties of 
Attorneys and Solicitors. By Samue, Warren, 

isq., F. R. S., of the Inner Temple ; Barrister at 
Law. Now, by saying that this book is by the 
author of Ten ‘Thousand a Year, we might perhaps 
deceive some young ladies into thinking it a moving 
story ; but we prefer telling the truth—it is intend- 
ed to fill the minds of young lawyers with prin- 
ciples adverse to ‘‘ sharp practice,’ “abuse of 
technicalities,’ &c., &e. e suppose that gen- 
tlemen who have been so misguided as to fall into 
these practices, may be seen reading this little book 
with tears running down their innocent noses. 
We are happy to say, that, like some other parts 
of the hook, these admonitions are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the Bar in England. Here there is nothing 
of the kind—at least, we know of one lawyer who 
is free from them. 

The Romance of Yachting—in two parts. Here 
is a Voyage to Spain—a good deal about Cadiz— 
something about the Pilgrim Fathers—and all very 
entertaining. 

The Use and Abuses of Air; showing its influ- 
ence in sustaining life, and producing disease ; with 
remarks on the Ventilation of Houses. In two 
—, Part 1. Published by J. S. Redfield, New 

ork. We thank the author of this little book 


(124 cents) for the great amount of instruction, upon 
80 ye oe a subject, which he has conveyed to 
us. lways habitually careful about ventilation, 
we find that we have been less so than after read- 
ing this work we shall be—and we gasp for the 
second part. 

Three Hours; or, the Vigil of Love, and other 


Poems, by Mrs. S. J. Hare. This beautifully 
cna book has been sent to us by Mr. W. P. 
ewksbury, Boston. We are glad to find some 
old favorites reprinted, with new pieces by the 
author, so highly appreciated. 
Poems, by Joun G. Wuirrtier, illustrated by 
H. Billings. B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston. 
Was it ricut, 
While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away th’ entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use?—Coteatwae. 


Here is a splendid octavo volume, with rich 
illustrations in great number. We have occasion- 
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ally copied from the newspapers one of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s spirited ** occasional’? poems; and we have 
passed by others, which we greatly admired, be- 
cause there was too * strong meat’ in them for 
some of our weaker brethren. But, although he 
is faithful to the ** mission’? on which he has been 
sent, the poet ** preaches love in the spirit of love.”’ 
He does not strike maliciously with the olive branch. 
Would that our southern readers were able to be- 
come well aequainted with Mr. Whittier; they 
would like him, notwithstanding his heresies on 
one subject, for he is very far from being ‘*a man 
of one idea.”” 

He is a regular contributor to the National Fra, 
a weekly paper published in Washington, the ob- 
ject of which is to prevent the increase of slavery. 
We think it does not attempt to interfere with the 
constitutional power of the states upon the subject. 
This paper had, for a long time, in our opinion, the 
rare quality of stating arguments and probabilities 
against itself, with great fairness; and we were 
glad to listen, even when we did not agree with it. 
But in the heat of the election, in its ardor to en- 
large the vote for Mr. Van Buren, its mind became 
clouded, so far as to say that there was no reason 
to suppose that Gencral Taylor, if elected, would . 
not veto the Wilmot Proviso! Buta cooler time 
has come now, and we recommend the paper to 
that part of our readers who can understand and 
believe things they do not like. We are a middle- 
state man, slipped away ‘* down east ;’’ and while 
we have oftener to talk in favor of union, hearty 
union, with our southern brethren, we must not 
neglect to do what we can to make them believe 
that the great north is not fairly represented by 
some whe make the loudest professions, and who 
seem to have lost all desire to convince persons who 
differ from them, even when the success of their 
avowed objects requires it. 

We copy a notice from the New York Albion. 
The writer thinks differently of the poet's spirit— 
his ‘* vindictive intolerance.’? But he speaks of 
him as a lecturer, in which capacity we know 
nothing of him. We transcribe the whole of the 
proem :— 

** This is a beautiful and richly illustrated edition 
of the complete poetical works of a writer, whose 
fugitive pieces have attracted much notice in New 
England and elsewhere. There is a vigor and 
originality in his style, that forcibly arrest the 
attention ; and inasmuch as these are the very qual- 
ities commonly wanting now-a-days, they are the 
more acceptable when found. Weary of the nam- 
by-pamby effusions of the Rosa Matilda school, we 
hail Mr. Whittier’s muse, earnest, thoughtful. 
powerful. What she lacks of grace and finished 
loveliness is compensated by her boldness and sim- 
plicity. The rough mantle that she wears covers 
a noble form. 

‘* There are but two long poems in the book— 
‘ The Bridal of Pennacook,’ and ‘ Mogg Megone.’ 
Both are illustrative of the early history and the 
Indian legends of New England, and, if we mis 
take not, are well known. Legendary, anti-slavery, 
and miscellaneous pieces swell out the volume ; and 
of these the second-named will prevent its crossing 
the Potomac. A Quaker in his religious creed, 
and a radical reformer in his political, Mr. Whittier 
denounces the ‘ Puritan intolerance’ of the pilgrim 
fathers, and the ‘bloated church’ of England , 
launches out his fierce anathemas against his own 
countrymen in the south, and has a ‘ hail fellow 
well met’ for the chartists across the water. As 
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is generally the case with ultra-liberals, Mr. Whit- 
tier exhibits a most vindictive intolerance. So 
marked is it, that whilst we would award hima 
high place as a poet, we have small sympathy with 
him asa lecturer. We should not say so much, 
were not the author's views on public topics of the 
day so deeply wrought into the matter of the work 
before us. 

‘* We will not attempt to prove our assertion by 
quoting one of Mr. Whittier’s most savage denun- 
ciations ; neither will we show that his ear is not 
nicely balanced for blank verse by giving a few 
very unmusical lines from pages 112 and 13 of the 
opening of ‘The Bridal of Pennacook.’ On the 
contrary, we call the reader's attention to two or 
three stanzas from the ‘Proem,’ which, to our 
mind, are the gems of the book—stanzas, which 
any one might be proud to have written, and which 
any one will surely be pleased to read. 


* PROEM. 


I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spenser's golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney's silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning 
dew. 


Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try ; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 
And drink with glad, stil lips the blessing of the 


sky. 


The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one, whose rhyme 
Beats often Labor's hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storin and strife, 
are here. 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies ; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature's face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind ; 
To drop the plummet line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 


Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if iy brother's pain and sorrow were my own. 


Oh Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton's gift divine, 
Nor Marvel’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep, as strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy 
shrine ! 
Amesbury, 11th month, 1847.’ 
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‘* These verses take-right hold of the memory. 
Note, in the first stanza, the felicitous expressions 
—the delicate alliteration, palpable, but not over- 
done—the harmonious rhythm and the apt meta- 
phor. Judging by it, we should have thought 
elegance and finish the peculiar characteristies of 
the author. That they are not, we have already 
observed. 

‘*The book is admirably printed; and some of 
Mr. Billings’ illustrations should not be passed by 
without praise.”’ 


Wuirrte's “ Essays anp Reviews.’’—Every 
friend of literature will be glad to see these beanti- 
ful essays, which have been hitherto scattered among 
so many different periodicals, brought together in 
one work, and ascribed to their proper author. 
They relate to a great variety of subjects, more or 
less connected with elegant literature ; and they 
well deserve to appear in this collected form ; for 
they have not been lightly thrown off, like most of 
the superficial and impromptu criticism of the day, 
but are the result of ripened reflection and study, 
and discuss not merely the peculiarities of the par- 
ticular work under review, but those principles of 
art which may be said to form the basis of the 
work, 

Mr. Whipple has higher and larger views of the 
business of a critic than many of his brethren, who 
look on the tribunal of eriticism as a kind of Old 
Bailey, before which authors are to be arraigned 
like culprits, whose acquittal must bring obloquy 
on the court itself. He does not think it the chief 
duty of the reviewer to scent out blunders and 
emishes, but rather to distinguish what is really 
good, and give it his hearty commendation. His 
sensibility to the beautiful makes him quick to dis- 
cern this wherever it exists, and his generous sym- 
pathy is willingly extended even to those less for- 
tunate aspirants whose efforts have sot been entire- 
ly crowned with success. 

With these tolerant feelings, Mr. Whipple com- 
bines some of the higher qualities of a critic, in the 
most enlarged sense of the term. To the power 
of generalization he adds that of individual analy- 
sis, shown frequently in the skilful dissection, both 
of the intellectual character and the peculiar pro 
cesses of the writer. He discusses the great liter 
ary problems which present themselves, with the 
calm consciousness of one who has made them his 
familiar study ; borrowing his illustrations from the 
works under review, or, where these will not serve, 
from the ready stores of his own memory. His 
style, warm and flexible, takes the coloring of 3 
lively imagination, tempered by good taste, and 
gives an interest to whatever falls from his pen. 
His essays, in short, whether regarded as epeci- 
mens of criticism, or in the light of elegant compo- 
sition, make an important addition to literature, and 
will, we doubt not, meet with the same favor in 
their present dress as that shown to them in the 
promiscuous assemblage of articles, of which they 
have been hitherto a principal ornament.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 
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“nosPecTUs.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit of 
uittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial per of 
our literary, historical, and poiitical harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Athenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wi 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hoed’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new a of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeu 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and a ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensatle in every well-in- 
formed part. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a suflicient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from 
chaff,’ by providing avundant'y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
dow, by E. Lirrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . .«. . $2000 
tt i a aa - $40 00 
— Lh! + $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
Mor j or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
— there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the cireula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will eo correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 43cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (i}cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly par!s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly pacts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasuincTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has apneared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
Eng'ish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utinust expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
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